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Over eleven hundred installations prove the 
value of this machine 


Producer practice, like that pictured on the 
left, represents a fuel loss of at least 15 per 
cent. One producer operating like this will 
waste $15.00 worth of coal a day. This 
saving on one producer represents an interest 
charge of 6 per cent 
on a $75,000.00 invest- 


ment, or twenty times 








the cost of a Chapman 
Agitator. 


Wires apiiintn 
) 





The troublesome, out- 








of-date and wasteful 

hand-poked producer, shown above, can be 
changed within 48 hours to the modern auto- 
matic, labor-saving and highly efficient gas- 





making machine, shown at the right, by 
adding a Chapman Floating Agitator. The 
cost is so low that the savings pay for the 


installation in less than a year. 


The Chapman Engineering Co. 
Allied with the C. & G. Cooper Co. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 





There is a Chapman Producer to fit every producer gas problem. 
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Becker Type Ovens 


URING the first seven 

months of 1926 seven com- 
panies awarded The Koppers 
Company contracts to build 675 
Becker Type Combination 
Ovens, with an aggregate annual 
capacity of over 6,300,000 tons 
of coal. 
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Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio.... . 49 ovens 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio . 43 ovens 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.. , 77 ovens 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.. . 57 ovens 
West Boston Gas Co., Framingham, Mass..... 15 ovens 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 63 ovens 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa....... 348 ovens 
Diamond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio 23 ovens 


The Koppers Company 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Chicago, III. New York City 
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Judge Gary, at Eighty, Receives 
Flood of Felicitations 


By E. C. Kreutzberg 


LBERT H. GARY, who celebrated his 
EK, eightieth birthday Oct. 8, must have felt 
at the conclusion of the day that it was 
worth while waiting 80 years for the event. His 
office literally was overwhelmed with the atten- 
tions of those who desired to present their re- 
spects. There was no attempt to count the let- 
ters and telegrams, which came in by the bushels. 
It looked as though everybody who was alive and 
conscious had sent a letter of congratulation. 
Judge Gary was asked for the names of the 
prominent people who had remembered him. 
Some names are more prominent than others 
with the public, he said, but people whose names 


are generally unknown are in many instances 
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just as great and able, in his view, as some of 
the men whose names are household words, so 
he did not care to name anyone. 

The day prior to his birthday, newspaper men 
obtained permission to see Judge Gary at his 
office at 2.15 p. m. Friday. When they filed in 
to greet the judge their ranks included many of 
the most famous members of the profession. The 
newspapermen sat in Judge Gary’s room, while 
in the directors’ room, adjoining that occupied 
by the judge, were seated practically all of the 
officials of the Steel corporation. Great bouquets 
of flowers adorned the two chambers. 

By virtue of his office as head of the corpora- 
tion, and his presidency of the American Iron 
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and Steel institute, and also by rea- 
son of his great personal prestige, 
Judge Gary probably has as many 
opportunities to break into print as 
any man in the United States. His 
views on all developments of the day 
are considered as news. No day goes 
by without the press being well rep- 
resented at Judge Garys’ office. He 
always is ready to answer any legiti- 
mate question, and usually does so 
through his secretary. At times when 
something unusual occurs, he admits 


Tadee Gary’s Leadership 
of Institute Lauded 


UDGE GARY’S leadership of the 

American Iron and Steel institute 
was praised in a letter the institute’s 
director sent to him on his eightieth 
birthday. The letter is as follows: 

“We, the directors of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, extend to 
you on this, your eightieth birthday 
anniversary, our sincere, affectionate 
congratulations and good wishes. 

“Since the creation of the institute, 
which was inspired by your efforts to 
stabilize the iron and steel industry 
at a time of great financial stress, 
you have been its wise, far seeing, 
able leader. Your vision, your wise 
counsel and your fearless stand for 
fair treatment and consideration of 
the rights of others, have been of the 
greatest value to the industry, to our 
country during the great War and to 
the American people. 

“May you be spared for many years, 
in health and vigor, to continue to 
guide us. 

Sincerely, C. 











M. Schwab, Willis L. 
King, John A. Topping, E. A. S. 
Clarke, William J. Filbert, Samuel 
Mather, J. F. Welborn, J. A. Camp- 
bell, James A. Farrell, Jos. G. Butler, 
Jr., W. H. Donner, L. E. Block, James 
A. Burden, Thomas Cantley, A. C. 
Dinkey, E. G. Grace, Thomas K. 
Glenn, Severn P. Ker, Horace S. Wilk- 
inson, Isaac M. Scott, H. M. Hanna, 
R. H. McMaster, S. E. Hackett.” 








the newspapermen in a_ body. On 
these occasions he replies for pub- 
lication only to questions involving 
business conditions or subjects hav- 
ing a bearing on _ business. 

But on the occasion of his birth- 
day, the judge replied to questions 
about his personal life. He said he 
had arisen at 6 o’clock that morn- 
ing, shaved himself, returned to bed 
and read three newspapers, as usual. 
Then he breakfasted on half a broiled 
chicken with rice, drenched with 
chicken gravy, followed by a_ baked 


apple. After that he had dressed, 
and he arrived at his office to keep 
an appointment at 11 o’clock. The 
judge said that breakfast was his 
heavy meal. At lunch he had three 
pieces of toast and two cups of tea. 
In the evening, he said, provided that 
he had anything at all, it would be 
a glass of orange juice or some grape- 
fruit. 

There had been rumors that he ex- 
pected to retire. 

“So far as that is concerned,” he 
said, “the question has not been sug- 
gested by any of my own people, 
to the best of my knowledge, at any 
time. I would not blame them, after 
the full publication in regard to my 
age, if they should like to displace 
me with a younger and a better man, 
but they have never said anything 
on the subject.” 

Here Judge Gary produced a bound 
volume containing a resolution 
adopted by the directors of the Steel 
corporation, and he let the news- 
papermen see it. On the table re- 
posed another bound copy of a reso- 
lution which had been presented to 
Judge Gary by a delegation of steel 
company executives on behalf of the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
These expressions are reproduced in 
part herewith. 

The judge was particularly im- 
pressed with a resolution which had 
been presented to him by leaders of 
the iron and steel industry of Ger- 
many. He was gratified by its cor- 
dial tone and its expression of the 
desire for international co-operation. 
The resolution stated: 


“The iron industry of the United 
States of North America can thank 
primarily your forceful co-operation 
and your puryosefnl leadership for its 
development im recent years to a 
position of such powerful magnitude. 
You have succeeded in welding to- 
gether into a mighty structure the 
United States Steel Corp., the con- 
duct of which has been in your able 
hands, and to lead it to marvelous 
accomplishment. 

“You have also devoted your great 
powers of work to the common good. 
Under your long continued leadership 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute has greatly benefited the iron 
and steel business in general, scien- 
tifically, technically and _ practically, 
and marked out progress for it by 
new thoughts. 

“Your tireless efforts to improve 
the iron industry reach far beyond 
the borders of your great country. 
On many occasions you have pointed 
out the advisability and the signifi- 
eance of international co-operation, a 
goal that the German iron industry 
considers desirable and significant for 
the co-operation of peoples.” 


“The finest thing of all today,” said 
Judge Gary in commenting on his 


eightieth anniversary, is to know 
there is so much kindness in the 
world. So many men who I thought 
disliked me have written or wired, 
that I cannot help but feel that deep 
down within them is a feeling of de- 
votion of which I was not aware.” 
A group of four colored men and 
a colored woman came from Fiske 
university down in Tennessee to offer 
their sentiments to Judge Gary in 
the form of song. “I Want to Walk 
in Jerusalem Just Like John,” 
“Swanee River,” “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Gideon,” “Old Black Joe,” 








Corporation’s Directors 


Express Appreciation 
XPRESSING the hope that Judge 


Gary “may continue among us 
for many years,” the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Steel 
Corp. adopted “an appreciation” of the 
services of their chairman, “who has 
held this important post since the 
date of the organization of the cor- 
poration, Feb. 25, 1901.” The state- 
ment continues: 

“His great ability, his loyalty to 
the best interests of the corporation, 
his respect for the opinions of others, 
his kindness and tact, have won for 
him the respect, admiration and af- 
fection of his associates and subordi- 
nates; his patriotism broadmindedness, 
integrity and desire for fair deal- 
ing have created for him an _ out- 
standing position in the hearts and 
minds of every vright-thinking, self- 
respecting, loyal American, as_ well 
as his countless friends and admirers 
throughout the world. 

“To Elbert H. Gary, distinguished 
lawyer, wise business man, incom- 
parable leader, on this occasion, we 
offer our sincere congratulations and 
express the earnest hope that he may 
continue among us for many years 


to come. 











and “The End of A _ Perfect 
were the songs they sang in won- 
derful harmony to Judge Gary, while 
the newspapermen and the Steel cor- 
poration officials sat listening. 
Discussing the five-day week of 
Henry Ford, Judge Gary said that he 
was opposed to it. He expressed the 
belief that if any country is to prosper 
it must regard the commandment, “Six 
days shalt thou labor.”” American in- 
dustry, with its higher standards of 
living, cannot compete successfully ,on 
a five-day basis with European labor 
working six days a week, Judge Gary 


Day,” 


believes. For the steel industry, he- 


(Concluded on Page 988) 
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Industrial Furnaces 


A Treatise on the Design, Construc- 
tion and Function of Modern 
Melting, Heating and Treating Units 





By Charles Longenecker 























Chapter II (Continued)—Melting Furnaces 


ITTLE latitude in the modifica- cept by trial. It varies for different in proportion to the melting chamber 
L tion of the fire-box, or the drafts, size of heats and method of proper. The coal consumption per 
hearth, of the stationary pud- operation. In some designs a reheat- square foot of grate area, will range 
dling furnace is_ available, but ing chamber is provided, at the base from 40 to 70 pounds an hour. By 
there is considerable opportunity to of the stack, where the hot gases, the use of forced draft, a flexibility in 
vary the construction of the neck, from the furnace, can flow over the operation is obtained which is espe- 
at the outlet from the hearth to the cold pig. This procedure returns, a_ cially needful on a puddling furnace. 
stack. The success of a furnace of small portion of the heat in waste Certain limitations in the puddling 
this type largely is dependent on the gases, to the charge, and a slight re- process exert an influence on the ther- 
area of the outlet opening to the duction in the time of the melting mal conditions. Thus a prime re- 
stack and the slope of the roof at process follows. Due to the high tem- quisite in firing is the ability to con- 
this point. What this area and slope perature, which must be carried, the trol the atmosphere in the melting 
should be cannot be determined ex- _ fire-box must be comparatively large chamber or hearth. An oxidizing 
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FIG. 16—STACKS IN THE CENTER AND AT THE RIGHT ARE VERTICAL WASTE HEAT BOILERS SUPERIMPOSED ON PUDDLING 
FURNACES. THE MONORAIL SYSTEM IS USED FOR DELIVERING THE PUDDLED BALLS TO THE SQUEEZER 
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From the A B C of Iron and Steel 
FIG. 17-—-SECTIONAL VIEW OF AN AIR FURNACE FOR MAKING MALLEABLE IRON 
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FIG. 18—AIR MELTING FURNACES OF 25 TONS CAPACITY EACH. THE WASTE HEAT BOILER IN THE BACKGROUND CAN BE 


FIRED WITH WASTE HEAT GASES OF POWDERED COAL 
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FIG. 19—SECTIONAL VIEWS OF AN OPEN HEARTH FURNACE FOR MELTING 
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From the A B C of Iron and Steel 
MALLEABLE IRON 





























flame may be used when melting, but 
later in the process, a reducing flame 
is imperative. A function of the bath 
is to oxidize the carbon, manganese 
and silicon with some help from the 
flame, but dependence is not totally 
placed on an oxidizing flame. The 
furnace atmosphere can be controlled 
easily in hand-firing and when burn- 
ing powdered coal. 

The quantity of metal per heat is 
limited to an amount no greater than 


the puddlers are able to work. This 
is about 500 pounds in a single, and 
1200 pounds in a double furnace. The 


time of the heat will vary from one 
hour and forty five minutes to two 
hours and since the time of the reac- 
tions in the metal are practically 
constant, this time cannot be reduced 
to any degree. 

The prevalent method of firing the 
furnaces is by hand and, while un- 
economical in fuel, this method pos- 
many advantages. The fuel 
consumption with hand-fired practice, 
varies from 2200 to 2800 pounds per 
ton of metal produced while with pow- 
dered coal, 1600 to 1800 pounds per 
ton is an average. Powdered coal has 
been burned im puddling furnaces, 
with varying suétess, for many years 
both with cold afd preheated air. A 
distinct saving iffcoal is obtained but 
the effect of the sulphur and the 
carbon in the coal has, in some cases, 
had a deleterious effect on the metal. 


Roof Design Is Different 


Two types of furnaces are used for 
melting malleable iron The more famil- 
iar is that known as the air furnace as 
shown in Fig. 17 while the open hearth 
is employed to a lesser extent. The air 
furnace differs from other types of 
reverberatory furnaces only in the con- 
struction of the roof. With this ex- 
ception it is a typical reverberatory 
furnace and follows the laws of this 
cluss of furnace in its operation. The 
facilitates charging and, 
labor but it con- 
tributes to heat efficiency and 
has a comparatively higher mainten- 
nace The life of the bungs is 
dependent on individual furnace opera- 


sesses 


“bung” roof 
hence, economizes 


lower 


cost. 


tion with probably 12 heats as the 
average. As in all reverberatory fur- 
naces, the form of the roof and the 


area of outlet to the stack determine, 
to a large extent, the of the 
One advantage pos- 
roof is the 
position of the 


success 
melting process. 
sessed by the removable 
ability to vary the 
and in this 
or decrease the area at any particular 
vertical of the furnace. 

The principal development of recent 
years in the melting of malleable iron 
has been the substitution of powdered 
coal on many furnaces for hand-firing. 


“bungs”’ manner increase 


cross-section 
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Oil is burned in several plants but its 
use is not extensive. A few com- 
panies have installed waste-heat boil- 
ers on the furnaces. 

The efficiency of this type furnace 
when hand-fired will average from 7 
to 10 per cent with the lower figure 
as the more common practice. The 
fuel ratio will vary from one of coal 
to two of metal to one of coal to three 
of metal, with the latter figure the ex- 
ception. 

The heaviest losses from air fur- 
naces are the heat loss in the waste 
gases, radiation and incomplete com- 
bustion. The loss of heat in the waste 
gases will approximate 60 per cent; 
by radiation about 20 per cent. Due 
to the nonoxidizing flame, the waste 
gases will contain an appreciable per- 
centage of carbon monoxide. The 
loss from this source may run as high 
as 15 per cent. A 4 per cent carbon 
monoxide content is not unusual. 

To reclaim a portion of the heat in 


tice of 18 minutes to the ton on the 
first heat and 15 minutes on the sec- 
ond. In several plants this time has 
been exceeded. This rapid melting 
also is accompanied by hotter metal, 
than with hand-fired practice, but 
care must be exercised when work- 
ing a metal hot that it is not over 
oxidized. Other commendable features 
in burning powdered coal are a reduc- 
tion in the cost of the metal forming 
the charge, and a saving in refractor- 
ies and in labor’ While it is possible 


to burn a low-grade coal with 
greater efficiency the most satis- 
factory results are obtained from 
high-grade coals and only’ these 
should be considered. With such 


a coal, ignition is quick and combus- 
tion is completed close to the burner. 
When these high-grade coals are 
burned, the carbon dioxide readings 
will average 14.5 per cent at the 
throat of the furnace. 

Oi} is an ideal fuel from an oper- 
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From the A B C of Iron and Steel E 
FIG. 20—SECTIONAL VIEW OF A REGENERATIVE GAS-FIRED 


CRUCIBLE FURNACE = 


the products of combustion waste-heat 
boilers or some form of recuperator 
may be employed. Due to the inter- 
mittent operation of most furnaces 
neither of these methods of heat re- 
covery has proved particularly attrac- 
tive. A recuperator may be devised 
which will combine low first cost and 
an efficiency high enough to make its 


installation appealing. Many metal 
recuperators now are on the market; 
some have attractive characteristics. 
Radiation losses are largely from 
the roof. Effecting a saving in this 
loss is remote unless a radical change 
is made in the furnace construction. 


The introduction of powdered coal 
as a fuel, has necessitated some modi- 
fications in furnace structure as shown 
in Fig. 18, and, has been accompanied 
by appreciable savings. Most uniform 
conditions are maintained in the fur- 
nace while the temperature is easily 
controlled. A fuel to metal ratio of 
1:3 is representative while 1:3% is 
not unusual with a coal high in ther- 
mal units. The time of heats has been 
materially reduced to the usual prac- 


ating viewpoint because it combines 
ease of handling with concentration 
of heat but, unfortunately, fluctuation 
in price has introduced an element of 
uncertainty which has retarded ex- 
tensive use. In air furnaces, the con- 
sumption of oil will vary from 54 to 
65 gallons, depending on the size of 
heat. 

Open-hearth malleable melting units, 
as shown in Fig. 19, are found in few 
plants. This unit functions to highest 
efficiency where the tonnage of out- 
put is large and operation is continu- 
ous. Oil is the predominating fuel, 
except in the Pittsburgh district, 
where natural gas can be obtained. 
The amount of oil burned per ton of 
output averages 45 gallons. The elec- 
tric furnace also is used for the melt- 
ing of malleable iron and is finding 
increasing favor in the industry gen- 


erally. 

The crucible furnace, while desig- 
nated a melting furnace, could be 
termed a heating furnace. It is a 


that metals are 
Page 992) 


melting furnace in 
(Concluded on 
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Billet Classifications Revised 


New Grouping, Upshot of Hadly Paper Before Institute in May, 
All Uses and Considers Average Production Costs 


1925, 


kK mbraces 


Probable 


Basis for Changing Finished Extras 


HEN Charles O. Hadly, vice 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
before the May, 1925, meeting of 


president of the 
delivered a 
the 
Iron and Steel institute, he directed attention to the need 
billets. In that 
pointed out that in earlier days steel requirements were 


American 


for a revised classification of paper he 


not very exacting, so that billets were grouped into two 
classifications. These were. rerolling and forging billets. 
Mr. Hadly discussed the increasingly exact  specifica- 


tions of the present day and he concluded with the rec- 
ommendation that the grouping of billets into the reroll- 


ing and forging classifications is not sufficient to meet 
existing requirements. He declared it desirable that the 
original classification be extended to embrace the va- 
rious uses of billets, and in accordance with the costs 
involved in meeting each particular requirement. 
Inasmuch as the entire steel trade realized the need 


for an improved method of classifying steel in accord- 
ance with the requirements of various consuming. in- 
dustries, Mr. Hadly’s paper attracted wide attention. 


Steelmakers generally were aware that the existing classi- 
fications account of the factors involved 
in supplying steel of varying analyses, and that there 
was no existing basis for charging prices in accordance 
with the value of the material sold. The desire for an 
investigation of these costs later led to the formation of 
a committee,’ with Mr. Hadly as chairman. This 
mittee, made up of representatives of 18 leading 
companies, had numerous 
of about a and has gathered 
tailed cost It has devoted its efforts to determin- 
ing the average 
various analyses which are popular with important steel 
industries at the time. 


took no cost 


com- 
steel 
meetings period 


has over a 


year voluminous and de- 
items. 
costs involved in producing steel of 
consuming 

Herewith is 
of this 


the country’s representative steel manufacturers, its fig- 


present 
and final 


Being based upon the experience of 


published the complete report 


committee. 
ures may be regarded as definitely indicative of varia- 
the 
has 


tions in costs for varying requirements at 
time. In view of the attention 
rected by steelmakers generally to the problem of extras 
that are equitable both to the 
sumer, it is probable that the report will serve as the 
basis for many future changes in existing cards of extras 
The report, there- 


present 
which been di- 


producer and the con- 


covering many finished steel products. 
fore, the of the 

The body which has co-operated in the preparation of 
this report is known as the 
classification and costs. Its chairman is Charles O. Hadly, 
vice president of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Phila- 


merits consideration entire steel trade. 


committee on semifinished 


delphia. The companies which are represented on the 
committee and which have contributed information and 
data are as follows: 

ALAN WOOD IRON & STEEL CO.: C. O. Hadley (chairman of 


meeting) vice president in charge of sales: W. S. 
general manager of sales; A. L. Meyer, metallurgical 
Milliken, manager billet sales; and H. C. Thomas, 
charge of operations. 

ANDREWS STEEL CO.: J. B. Andrews, 

BETHLEHEM STEEL CO.: E. F. 
and L. R. Steuer. sales agent. 

CARNEGIE STEEL CO.: J. O. Leech, manager 
tion and tests; L. C. Lustenberger, sales agent: J. R 
sales, Cleveland office: C. F ’. Rys, metallurgical 
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Haring, assistant 
engineer; F. C 
vice president in 





president. 

Kenney, metallurgical « ngineer ; 
bureau of inspec- 
Mills, manager of 
engineer; W. P 


paper 


Siebert, assistant general sale agent ra and billets; Hugh P. Tie- 
mann, assistant metallurgical engineer 

DONNER STEEL CO.: F. R. Huston, vice president in charge oper- 
ating; W. F. Vosmer, vice president in charze sales; and A. G. 


Greenameyer, assistant superintendent 


HARRISBURG PIPE & PIPE BENDING CO.: F. D. Andrews, gen- 
eral superintendent; and H. ’. Bishop Jr., general sales manager. 
ILLINOIS STEEL CO.:J. Brunner, manager department of metal- 


lurgy and inspection; R. G. Glass, assistant manager department of 
metallurgy and inspection; William I. Howland Jr., general sales de- 
partment; and P. W. O’Brien, assistant general manager of sales. 


INLAND STEEL CO.: L. S. Marsh, manager department inspection 
and metallurgy; and Powell Pardee, manager order department. 

JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP.: C. S. Bradley, general man- 
ager of sales; J. J. Shuman, inspection engineer; R. J. Wysor, assist- 
ant general manager. 

McKINNEY STEEL CO.: H. W. Haggerty, vice president in charge 
of sales; and H. T. Harrison, vice president in charge of operating. 

PENN SEABOARD STEEL CO: J. W. Warren, president; Paul J. 
Driscoll, department; and James S. Kirwin, vice president in 
charge of operating. 

PITTSBURGH CRUCIBLE STEEL 
perintendent; and W. W. Williams, general 

PITTSBURGH STEEL CO.: J. F. Hozen, general 
G. W. Jones, assistant general manager of sales; and R. S. 
manager of research. 

REPUBLIC IRON & 
gineer: W. H. Aliver, 
manager of sales 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO.: O. U. 


sales 


R. M. Keeney, 
manager 
aie 

manager of sales; 
Simmons 


CO. : general su- 


al 
Saies 


STEEL CO.: L. B. 
manager of sales; and W. B. 


Grindlay, inspection en- 
Topping, general 


Cook, inspect- 
x eng neer 
UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORP.: F. W. Krebs, sales department. 
WHEELING STEEL CORP.: R. M. Clemens, sales semifininshed de- 
partment: C. E. Korns, general superintendent, Portsmouth woks: B 
P. Hazeltine, metallurgist; W. M. MacCleary, semifinished raw mate- 
rial; J. C. Tucker, general sales manager; F. W. Knowles, special agent 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO.: G. A. Reinhardt, metallurgi- 
Roberts, assistant manager of sales. 


Ir 


eal engineer; and J. B. 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE EXTRA COSTS FOR BLOOMS, BILLETS 
AND SLAPS 
BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEEL 
For Carbon Content 





























Wher 1y f range specified 09 or less Extra A a 
When : f re Joes not exceed .20 Base 
Whe fr ¢ 21 c > ExtraB $1 
Whe fr e¢ Sla 75 it FExtraC $2 
Whe f 76 and .95 ExtraD § 3 
Whe fr I 16 and 1.40 Extra | $5 
For Carbon Ranges 
lard Ranges Special Ranges 
VW f range specified is lysis Close n standa 
Uy . 1) ir ts Bas 
Betweer l clusive s Base 
Betweer | lusive s Bas I 01 I I $ 1 
Be weer Me ri s nts Base 
For Manganese Content 
When max. of range specified is 35 or less Ex G g 
When mit f range specified is betweer 30 and .60 Base 
When mir f range specified is betweer 6land .80ir ExtraH $2 
When n f range specified is between 81 and 1.20 in Extra I $4 
For Manganese Ranges 
Standard Ranges Special Ranges 
Whe t edis Ladle Analysis Close Sta 
Upt 5 | Sy s Base 
Upt 64 re 20 1 s Base i a US I a | ae 
Betw 61 and clusiy 30 points Base 
For Silicon Content 
When mir I range s not specified 3 ase 
When min. of range does not exceed 15 ExtraK § 1 
When mir f range is betweer 16 and .25 ir Extra I $ 3 
When min. of range is between 26 and .40 ir Extra M $10 
For Silicon Ranges 
Special R 
Whe f range specified is Closer than Standa 
l I 5 clusive I 
36 ¢ 16 and .25 inclusiv 15 points Base For each .01 Extra N $1 
Betw 6 and .40 inclusiv 20 points Base 
For Phosphorus Limits 
When max. limit specified 1s .040 or over with no mir Jase 
Whe ax. | t specified is less than .04 For eac O05 Extra O $1 
Whe n. limit specified is .04 and over Extra P $1 
For Sulphur Limits 
Whe max 1 is .050 or over with 1 mir Bas 
Whe max ~d is .045 Extra Q oa 
When max. | is .040 FxtraR $2 
Whe x. | is .035 Extra S % 3 
Whe ax. | 1 is .030 Extra T $8 
Whe 1 is between .050 and .070 Extra [ $ 3 
Wt s .071 and over Extra V $5 
For Copper Content 
When max. of range specified is 10 or over nor Base 
When min. of range specif joes not exceed .20 ExtraW_ §$ 3 
When mir f range spec fied is between 21 and 40 Extra X $ 5 
For Ranges 
St ges Spec Ranges 
Wi f range specifie ] ysis Closer than Standard 
Upt 20 inclusive 2 s Bas 
Between .21 and .40 inclusive 4 For each .05 Extra Y $ 1 
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Check Ana ysis in Accordance with Mar facturers’ “Standard Methods 

f Sampling 1 Permissible Variations for Check Analysis,” revised 1926 
In accordance with Section 13 or 14, respectively Base 

In accordance th Se 15 Extra Z $ 3 


AVERAGE EXTRA COSTS FOR BLOOMS, 
BILLETS AND SLABS 


ACID OPEN HEARTH STEEL 


ESTIMATED 





50 


Acid Open H O 1 AOH$ 7 
For Carbon Content 

\ f ¢ ed is O9 or $ Ext AA $2 
\ f $ ed does not exceed .20 Base 

W f 8 d is be 2l and .5( Fxtra AB $ 1 
W f § s betwee Sl and .75 Extra AC $ 2 
" a : 1 is betwee 76 and _.95 inc Extra AD $ 3 
W ge sf ( etwe Ai 1 1.40 Extra AE $ 5 


Standard 


V 
Uy 
Bet 10 j se 
Bet 51 5 15 points Base } 01 Extra AF §$ 
Betw 1.4 sive 20 points Bas 

For Manganese Content 
When t f range specified is .35 or less Extra AG $ 
When min. of range specified is between 30 and .60 Base 
When: f range specified is betweer 61 and .80 incl Fxtra AH $ 
When 1 f range specified is between 81 and 1.20 Extra AI §$ 

For Manganese Ranges 

Standard Ranges Special Ranges 

W he t i P pecified is Ladle Analvsis Closer than Standard 
Upt 35 inclusive 1S ts Base 
Uy 60 inclusive 20 point s Base For each .05 Extra AJ §$ 
Between .61 and 1.20 Isive 30 p ie Wis 


For Silicon Content 





> 


W n. of r spe Base 
“W f f exceed 15 Extra AK $ 1 
Wt f range etween 16 and .25 Extra AL §$ 3 
Wher f range is between 26 and .40 Ext AM $10 
For Silicon Ranges 
Standard Ranges Special Ranges 





For Phosphorus Limits 
When max. limif specified is .050 or over with no min. I 
When max. limit specified is .045 i 
¢ ix. limit specified is .040 Extr 
When min. limit specified is .04 and over I 
For Sulohur Limits 


When max. limit specified is .050 or over with no min Base 

When max. 'imit specified is .045 Extra AQ §$ 
When max. limit specified is 040 Extra AR $ 
When mit t specified is between .050 and .070 Extra AU §$ 
Whenr mit spe fied is .071 and over Extra AV $ 


For Copper Content 


When max. of : specified is 10 or over with no__ Base 


When of range specified does not exceed .20 Extra AW $ 

When min. of range specified is between 21 and .40 Extra AX $ 
For Copper Ranges 

St an dard Ranges Special 

When mir f range specified is I adle Analysis Closer than Standard 


> points Base 





B een 40 inclusive 10 pe ints Base Fore acl 05 Extra AY §$ 
Che ys n Accordance with Manufacti irers’ “Standard Methods 
f Sa 1 Permissible Variations for Check Analysis,” revised 1926. 
Ir with Se n 13 or 14, respectively Base 
In acc ce Sec n 15 Extra Z $ 





ESTIMATED AVERAGE EXTRA COSTS FOR BLOOMS, 
BILLETS AND SLABS 


BESSEMER STEEL 
For Carbon Content 
Extra BA $ 


When max. of range specified is 07 or less 

When m f range specified does not exceed .10 Base 

Whe f range specified is between 11 and .35 incl Extra BB $ 
When min. of range specified is between .36 and .60 incl Ex BC $ 
Whe f range specified is between 61 and .75 incl. Extra BD $ 


For C arbon Ranges 
Standard Ranges 
When min. of range spec fied 18 Ladle Analysis 
ve 5 points Base 


Special Ranges 
Closer than Standard 





Betwe inclusive 10 points Base 
Zetweel iclusive 15 points Base For each .O1 Ex BF § 
Betwee iclusive 20 points Base 


For Manganese | Content 





When max fied is or less Extra BG $ 
When mir fied is between 30 and .60 Base 
Wher ied is between 61 and_.80 incl Extra BH $ 
When mit ied is between 81 and 1.20 Extra BI $ 
For Manganese Ranges 
Standard Ranges Special Ranges 

When min. of range specifie lis Ladle Analysis Closer tt Stand j 
I pt 35 inclusive 1S points Base 

‘ 60 inclusive 20 poir ts Base } eac O05 I BJ y 
Between .61 and 1.20 inclus 30 points Base 


For Silicon Content 


When ne f range does not exceed 15 ? 
When min. of range is betweer 16 and .2 l Extra BL $ 


For Silicon Ranges 


Standard Ranges Special Ranges 
When min. of range specified is Ladle Analysis Closer than Standard 
Upt 15 inclusive 10 points Base For « " ] Extra BN § 
Zetween .16 and .25 inclusive 15 points Base 


For Phosphorus Limits 
When max. limit specified is .11 or over Base 
When max mit specified is less than .11 For each .005 Extra BO § 
For Sulphur Limits 
70 3 


s ase 





Wi max mit spe fied is .060 Extra BO §$ 
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Nw 


.) 


l 


When max 











Extra BR 
Extra BS 
Extra BT 
Extra BU 


ed is .O40 
ified is between .060 and .070 incl. 
sified is .071 and over 


wer Copper Content 


mnnn 
2 ob 


Base 





rat specified .10 or over with no 

minimum 
ra fied does not exceed .20 Extra BW $ 3 
range specified is between .21 and .40 Extra BX $ § 


For C copper Ranges 


Standard Ranges Special Ranges 





When min. of range specified is > Analysis Closer than standard 
Upt 20 inclusive 2>f ts Base 
Betwe 21 and .40 inclusive 40 points Base For each .05 Extra BY §$ 1 
C heck Analysis in Accordance with Manufacturers “Standard Methods of 
Sampling and Permissible Variations for Check Analysis,” revised 1926, 
a) In accordance with Section 13 or 14, respectively Base 
(b) In accordance with Section 15 ExtraZ §$ 3 


ESTIMAT 





Billets under 


Any sizes sm 


EST 


CLASS OR 


CLASS_SR 


CLASS DR 


CLASS SDR Special Surface and 
rt 


CLASS F 


CLASS Fa 


CLASS Fb 


CLASS Fe 


CLASS LF 





ED AVERAGE 


E STS ON ACCOUNT OF SIZE, 
FOR BLOOMS 


oO 
ETS AND SLABS 


Average Fxtra Cost Above Base 


: 
Eo 





8 Dollars per Gross Ton 

1344 x1%tol&x inclusive 3.00 
4x4t 1” x 134 sive, or rectangular sections 

ent area not less than 3 in. thick 1.00 

‘Eeuk alent Area Base 

Area 2.00 


Do 8.00 





ce whe lered 12,000 Ib. and over 10.00 
st hall not ly when product of ingot is accepted 
ar sections having unequal sides under 3 in. thick 2.00 
4 “4 all not be furnished in forging quality. 


aller than 1% x 1%-shall not be considered as billets 


PROPOSED 
QUALITY CLASSIFICATION 


and 
IMATED AVERAGE EXTRA COSTS ABOVE 
of 
STEEL BLOOMS, BILLETS AND SLABS 


BASE 


Ordinary Rerolling Quality 
Normal top discard 
The ends may be hot 
from open piping. 
The s arfaces shall be free from open cracks and large 
slivers, but are not required to be chipped. 
The chemical composition to be determined by 
analysis 
his quality is intended to be 
general commercial grades of bars, 
shapes, etc. 
Estimated a 
Special Surface Rerolling Quality 
Normal top discard. 
The ends may be hot sawed or sheared and shal! 
open piping 
The surfaces shall be prepared by chipping or other 
methods to eliminate visible surface imperfections 
The chemical composition to be determined by ladle 


} 


sawed or sheared and shall be free 


ladle 


used for rerolling into 
structural plates, and 
Base 


verage cost per gross ton 


be free 
from 


T lis quality is intended to be used for rerolling into 
products such as cold finished bars, hot rolled strips, etc., 
which are required to have smooth and clean surfaces 


Estimated average cost above base per gross ton $2.50 
Special Top Discard Rerolling Quality 

Special top discard 

The ends - iy be hot sawed or sheared. 

The steel all be free from piping. 

The s ee shall be free from open cracks 
slivers, but are not required to be chipped. 

The chemical composition to be determined by ladle 
and standard check analyses. 

This quality is intended to be used for rerolling into bars 
nd other sections which are required to be free from piping. 

Estimate d average cost above base per gross ton . $2.50 
Top Discard Rerolling Quality 


his quality is a combination of Classification SR and 


and large 


ve and is intended to be used for rerolling into 
quality bars, strips intended for cold rolling 
) are required to have smooth and 
clean surfaces and to be free from piping. 

Estimated average cost above base per gross ton 





pecial forging 
iilar purposes, whi 





- 
va) 


00 


Forging Quality 


opeci al t I discard 

rhe ends may be hot sawed or sheared 

he steel shall be free from piping. 

The surfaces shall be prepared by chipping or other 
methods to eliminate visible surface imperfections. 

[he chemical composition to be determined by 
and standard check analyses 

This qu al ty 1s intended t be used for forgings such as 
car axles, automobile and general forgings, etc., which are 
required to have clean surfaces and to be free from piping. 

Estimated average cost above base per gross ton $5.00 


ladle 


1 forging quality is subject to segregation restriction 
mical composition determined by analysis from drill- 
ngs taken at two points in the same section 
Estimated average additional cost for this requirement 
per gross ton $5.00 
When forging quality is subject to examination of th 
tests only 
Estimated average additional cost for this requirement 
yer gross tor $5.00 
When forging 
r microscopic 


Est mated average 








e 


interior by fracture 


quality is subject to deep etching, 


tests 


macro- 
ost for this requirement 
$10.00 


Forging Quality for Locomotive Driving Astes and Other 
Large Forgings 


additional 


top discar 
i 


The is may be as ainat agulitaaands 


« ‘oncluded on Page 1020) 
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What Kind of Malleable Cast Iron 


Does Customer Want? 


(Continued from last week) 


ROSS ae 
manded by the standard specifi- 


wisely 


bending tests, once 


cations, have been very 


omitted in recent years in this country. 


They had proved superfluous, since 
all metal capable of passing the 
then existing tensile requirements 


passed them so earily that those tests 
added nothing to the user’s knowledge 


of his material. With characteristic 
practicality the British still require, 
on white heart malleable, a bending 


test as a measure of the deformation 
the material will undergo, and not as 
a strength test. 

Tensile tests required on malleable, 
so far, have only ai re- 
quirement for ultimate strength 
elongation. They certainly as 
good measures of this material’s fit- 
ness for an intended use, as of the 
utility of a steel casting or forging. 


included 
and 
are 


Whether or not the values now set 
for these constants, namely 50,000 
pounds per square inch and 10 per 


cent elongation, are the most desirable 
remains an open question. 

An increased strength requirement, 
suitably increased 
will be 


accompanied by a 
elongation, certainly accom- 
panied by an increased 
fatigue and impact. It will be shown 
later, that where machinability is im- 
portant, a balance must be struck 
between the value of strength and ease 


of cutting, and an indefinite increase 


resistance to 


in strength is, therefore, not neces- 
sarily in the user’s interest. 
New Demand Arises 

During the last year or two there 

has come, from some sources, a de- 

mand for the inclusion of a figure 


for yield point in the tensile specifica- 
tion. The has behind it a 
measure of logic, since most 


demand 
ferrous 


materials are being specified from 


this viewpoint, or at least have been 


engineers sufficiently, so 


satisfied that he 


studied by 
that the user is 
rely upon a given 
a known kind of 
tensile strength. It is 
that the yield point rather 
From a paper presented during the conven- 
tion of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, at Detroit, Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 1926. The 
author, H. A. Schwartz, is manager of re- 
search, National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland. 
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can 


yield point from 
material, of given 
also 


the 


obvious 
than 


By H. A. Schwartz 


tensile strength is the limiting factor 


in the design of static structures at 


least, while the fatigue limit is the 
true criterion under dynamic condi- 
tions. Fortunately, the iatter is al- 
most uniformly 50 per cent of the 
ultimate strength in all ferrous mate- 
rials so far tested. It was, there- 
fore, inevitable that the user should 
demand either a guaranteed yield 
point, or at any rate, some definite 
assurance of the relation of yield 


point to ultimate strength. 
As a mere expression of the author’s 


opinion, it may be here stated that 
the yield point of malleable cast 
iron is certainly above 60 per cent 


of its ultimate strength. 
Its exact location may 
subject for argument to a much great- 
the of com- 
Having 
data 


well be a 
er degree than in case 
recently 
from 


materials. 
study of 


petitive 
made a critical 
seven laboratories, including two con- 
sumers, one consultant, and four pro- 


ducers, the author has been shown 
conclusively that different experi- 
menters will vary as much as 4000 


pounds per square inch or about 12% 
per cent of the mean value, in the 
average results of long series of tests 


for this constant on metal of equal 
quality. Such a lack of agreement is 
disquieting. 

At present, the yield point is fre- 
quently defined as the point where 
“the beam drops” in testing. The in- 
congruous data already alluded to, 
were obtained in this way. In the 
author’s judgment, this method has 
little but simplicity in its favor. The 


for the nonconcordant results 


follows: 


reason 


are as 
1. The absence of any point at 
which stress does not increase at all 


with the strain renders the point in- 
definite, per se. 

The specimen, being unmachined, 
is not of uniform section 
throughout its length, hence different 
zones reach the yield point at differ- 
ent times, and render the point even 
vaguer. 

3. The specimen, 
wedge grips, is not located definitely 
with respect to the cross heads of 
the machine and slips in the holding 
mechanism may confuse the _ yield 
point or be mistaken for it. 

4. The specimen, never being per- 
fectly straight, introduces _ similar 
errors. 


9 


cross 


being held by 


Malleable cast iron.is used for some 


purposes which never stress it any- 
where near its safe limit simply be- 
cause it is the most 
mercial ferrous 


useful 


machinable com- 
material possessing 
ductility. <A 
this type 
interests served 
the specified 


degree of 
consumer of castings of 
will not find his 
by any increase in 
strength requirements. 


any 


Machinability Requirements 


Machinability requirements at least 
are implied in many agreements, and 
consumers consider themselves justified 
in rejecting material defective from 
this viewpoint. Unfortunately, there 
is not yet any satisfactory means of 
describing quantitatively the degree of 
machinability any given consumer may 
consider indispensable. If there were, 
it might be possible to evaluate the 
relative importance of strength 
machinability, and set up a 
consistent with the 
consumers whose 
attain economy 
than a _ given 


and 
specification 
best interests of 
purpose is to 
rather 


major 
in fabrication 
strength standard. 

Under the usual metallurgical con- 
ditions, an increased resistance to cut- 
ting may arise from several causes: 


1. Perfectly normal malleable of 
such ductility and strength as to be 
inherently difficult to machine. 

2. So called “picture frame” iron 
which has a steely surface, difficult 
to cut, but is normal within. 

3. Iron which has a_ very 
decarburized rim, is not hard, 
tough, and hence machines slowly. 

4. Iron which is pearlitic through- 
out or in extreme cases may approach 
original hard iron in micro-structure. 


wide 
but 


The second and fourth difficulties 
can be entirely guarded against if the 
customer will inspect test lugs left on 
the casting for that purpose and re- 
ject those which have the readily re- 


cognized fractures characteristic of 
these difficulties. Such castings fre- 
quently can be reclaimed perfectly by 
an appropriate heat treatment. The 
fault is almost always due to pure 
accident, rarely representing a metal- 
lurgical defect. 

The first cause is actually not a 


defect, but represents merely the selec- 
tion of the wrong grade of material 
for a given purpose. Incidentally, it 
may be said that trouble from this 
source will occur only where machining 
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rates already crowded to the 
limit. 

The second 
recognition except 
rapher and neither it nor the first 
are readily detected by test lugs. 
Hardness tests of the usual types are 
utterly useless. Only the fourth con- 
dition would be recognized by such 
test, and it is found more easily by 
test lug inspection. 

There is in no case any definite rela- 
tion between cutting and indentation 
hardness sufficiently marked to allow 
the use of the latter as a measure of 
the former. Losses from the destruc- 
tion of tools are almost invariably 
due to the second and fourth causes, 
the other two, at most, setting a limit 
to cutting speeds. 

A major commercial problem is deal- 
ing equitably with the condition exist- 
ing when there are delivered to the 
consumer a great number of 
factory castings through which a few 
of inferior machinability are scattered 
without any means of finding them. A 


are 


defect is difficult of 
by the metallog- 


satis- 


few hard castings will disorganize 
a day’s production schedule by the 
breaking of tools. To this extent, 


they work an injury on the user out 
of all proportion to their number. On 
the other hand, it is distinctly unfair 
to the producer to return to him a 
carload of castings which may be all 
good except one or two which have 
given trouble. 

It is under such circumstances that 
test lug inspection by the consumer 
will work wonders by enabling him 
to check the castings before delivery 
to the machines and by relieving the 
producer from the sole responsibility 
of seeing that not a single poor cast- 
ing on with those which are 
acceptable. 


goes 


Welded Castings 


The subject of welding castings is 
closely with that of ma- 
It probably is admitted that 
reduction of 


associated 
chining. 

defects involving a 
strength in critical parts never should 
An exten- 
all defects 


be repaired by welding. 
this 


is not economically sound. 


sion of principle to 

Many surface imperfections can be 
repaired perfectly by a welding opera- 
tion with a saving due 
to decreased foundry losses, and with- 
out risk of inferior service to the 
consumer. Such welds can be made 
identical in every with the 
surrounding metal, if necessary. 

Welds made with white cast 
filler rod and subsequently 
are undetectable unless accompanied 
by a visible defect of workmanship, 
and would be admissible for any pur- 
could be had of 


consequent 


respect 


iron 
annealed 


pose if assurance 
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subsurface soundness. It is a 
great injustice to reject all welds be- 
cause improperly made welds are dif- 
ficult to machine. 


their 


Consumers’ Requirements Illogical 


Lastly, the author would allude to 
practices on the part of consuming 
interests which seem to him highly 
illogical. Why do some consumers 
want to buy a high grade metal 
without being in any degree interested 
in the mechanical soundness of the 
casting as a whole? Why do other 
consumers insist on mechanical sound- 
in places and under conditions 
where a failure of the part is un- 
thinkable? Why are cast parts so 
frequently designed by persons entire- 
ly unfamiliar with foundry problems 
and without that consultation with 
foundrymen which would _ eliminate 
many difficulties? Why should so 
many producers insist on early de- 
liveries to an extent which makes it 
virtually impossible for the foundry- 
men to give adequate time and atten- 
tion to their requirements? 


ness 


Self interest would seem to dictate 
to buyers a policy of eliminating seri- 
ous and important defects in the in- 
terests of satisfactory use, while ignor- 
ing, in the interest of ecomomy, 
technical flaws which are without effect 
in the intended use of the product. 
Similarly, the user should certainly be 
as much interested as the producer 
in making it as easy as possible to 
secure the best results under given 
conditions. 

The tendency of a manufacturer to 
reduce his stock of material in process 
is most laudable as a means of econ- 
omy. Naturally, he strives for early 
delivery from his source of supply. 
On a perfectly standardized article, 
the producer of the semifinished prod- 
uct can meet this demand by carry- 
ing a stock for the consumer. No 
overall economy results, for the same 
amount of capital is still invested: in 
inventories, the producer merely act- 
banker, with or without 
adequate return, for the consumer. 
Even this course is generally not open 
to the jobbing foundryman who may 
have no assurance that any castings 
made up ahead will ever be required. 

On work from patterns previously 
used by a given foundry, the great- 
est time consumption in the manufac- 
castings is in the 
annealing operation. The subject of 
the possible commercial reduction in 
annealing time probably has been dis- 
The present status 


ing as a 


ture of malleable 


cussed sufficiently. 


of this matter seems to the author 
as follows: 
Nothing has appeared in_ recent 


years which suggests to the progres- 


sive malleable foundryman any useful 
changes in regard to his heat treat- 
ments. 

Engineering improvements in fur- 
nace design, the tunnel kiln for ex- 
ample, which make for greater uni- 
formity of temperature and better 
control and reduce the overall time 
by reducing the time spent in heating 
and cooling. So long as castings 
must, for economic reasons, be handled 
in bulk, their own heat capacity sets 
commercial limits upon these rates. 
The actual temperature cycles of many 
foundrymen are already as efficient as 
they can be made within the present 
limits of furnace design and stock 
heat capacity. The problem of re- 
duction of annealing time is that of find- 
ing chemical or other conditions under 
which the process of graphitization 
can be accelerated without undue 
detriment to quality or cost of product. 
The possibilities of temperature in 
this direction have been practically 
exhausted. 

The question of chemical composi- 
tion with respect to the usual elements, 
while admitting of further quantita- 
tive study, is qualitatively well under- 
stood by many, and _ revolutionary 
changes are not to be anticipated. 
Whether careful study of other ele- 
ments of composition, or other 
vaguely suspected variables, will re- 
sult in commercial improvements must 
await the event. It must be remem- 
bered that, to be industrially valuable, 
a process must be both metallurgically 
and economically workable. 

In cases where new patterns are to 
be made, experimentation as to the 
most economic methods of manufac- 
ture or the best means of securing 
adequate soundness of casting must 
be taken into consideration. Castings 
made without such study, from new 
equipment, are likely to be inferior. 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that over an extended period of 
time, the buyer will pay for all he 
gets and the seller will give value 
received. There are perfectly good 
reasons why Detroit’s leading citizen 
does not sell Lincoln and Ford cars in 
competition with each other. 


Canadian Pig Iron Drops 


Pig iron production in Canada dur- 
ing August was 658,780 gross tons, 
13 per cent under the 67,232 tons 
reported for July but more than dou- 
ble the output of 26,533 tons for 
August, 1925. For the eight months 
ending Aug. 31, 1926, cumulative pro- 
duction amounted to 497,876 tons, an 
increase of 47 per cent over the 
338,351 tons reported for the same 
period last year. 
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Laud Trade Data 


Manufacturers Also Doubt 5-Day 
Wisdom 
New York, Oct. 12.—Speakers at 


the annual convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers here 
last week emphasized the value of 
interchanging trade information, say- 
ing it had made possible an exten- 
sion of the 
perity and demonstrated that 
reason business cycles can be 
trolled. Credit for this condition 
was largely ascribed to Secretary of 
Hoover. 

Emery, 


present period of pros- 
within 


con- 


Commerce 

James A. 
for the 
Ford 
many 


general counsel 
asserted that the 
for 
application 
handicap 
im- 


association, 


5-day week is impractical 
and its 
would 


probably 


industries 
on a national scale 

and 
pose a burden on the ultimate 
sumer. He foresaw demand for legis- 
lation for a 5-day week resulting from 
the Ford announcement the ap- 
proval of it by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Harry FE. Hull, 
eral of immigration, advocated bring- 
ing Mexico within the scope of the 
immigration act. Fully 500,000 Mexi- 


local operators 


con- 


and 


commissioner gen- 


cans are now in the United States 
through evasion of restrictions, he 
charged. 

Mr. Emery also declared that tax 


reduction is not yet an accomplished 
fact. What is saved in Washington, 
he said, is wasted at the state capitols. 
He recommended for the federal gov- 
ernment the repeal of the additional 1 


per cent tax burden upon corpora- 
tions and the reorganization of the 
federal departments of boards and 
commissions. 


Discussing employment relations, O. 
D. Foster, committee chairman, stated 
that the cost of industrial 
in the 10 years previous to 1925 
had been $12,982,048,000. Of this 
sum, he said, $496,187,000 have been 
borne by employers, the workers hav- 
ing carried $1,804,316.000 and _ the 
public the remainder of $10,681,545,- 
000. 

Child labor is on the decrease, ac- 
cording to Howell Chainey, committee 
chairman. While the southern states 
still lead in the employment of chil- 
dren between 12 and 15 years of age, 
there is a steady reduction in such 
employment in many sections of the 
South, he declared. 

In two short addresses at luncheons 
of the association, Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., praised women in_ industry 
and commended the industrial pre- 
paredness movement of the manufac- 
turers. He encouragingly of 


disputes 


spoke 
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the current outlook of general business. 
Discussing the strike of 1919, Judge 


Gary declared: “I do not want to 
stir up any controversy, but I think 
it proper that while I believe in the 
most generous treatment of workers, 
I believe that no country will prosper 
unless men and women are allowed 
tc work whenever and wherever they 
please, provided there is an agrée- 
ment between employer and employe.” 
A letter to Judge Gary from Presi- 
dent Coolidge was read at one lunch- 
by John E. Edgerton, president 
of the association. The letter follows: 
“T understand that 
preside at an industrial prepared- 
New York on 
wish at that 
my appreciation 


eon 


you are to 


ness luncheon in 
Thursday, and I 
time to express 
of what you have 
doing in this work. 

“The occasion coming a day 
before your’ eightieth birthday 
serves to call attention more strik- 


done and are 


character of 
still 
interest in 


unusual 
That 
active 


ingly to the 


your service. you 
retair 


public matters is worthy of high 


your 


commendation. 
“My hearty congratulations on 


your birthday and best wishes 
for continued health, happiness 
and opportunities for usefulness. 


“Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 


conditions will 


time 


con- 
was in- 


That business 
tinue active for 
dicated by a survey presented at the 
close of the convention. Prospects 
for the winter viewed as ex- 
cellent by 16 per cent, good to fair by 
83 per cent and poor by only 1 per 
cent. Better than in 1925 
was reported by 50 per cent of the 
manufacturers, while 25 per cent 
placed it as the same and 25 per cent 


some 
were 


business 


as lower. 


Judge Gary at Eighty 
(Concluded from Page 980) 


said, such a week would be wholly im- 
practicable. 

“Many units of a great steel plant 
are compelled to be in continuous 
operation,” he said. “For instance, sup- 
one were to attempt to close 
down the furnaces, which can only be 
restarted at great cost of money and 
time. But there is another, and in my 
opinion the most important reason of 
all. When business is good the 
mand for steel products cannot be met 
by a five-day week without materially 
increasing existing facilities, and that 
means an expenditure of millions of 
dollars, which would have to be paid 
by the consumer. 

“That would result in a material re- 


pose 


de- 





duction of wages throughout American 
industry, because neither the producer 
nor the consumer could afford to pay 
the great additional of manufac 
ture. 

“I believe that the exigency of the 
moment American in- 
dustry take an unequivocal position on 
this question, so vital to the future 
permanence of our 
There can be 
no equivocation, no time for delving 
into the region of specious argument.” 
asked about pro- 
declared that the effi- 
American workman had 
account 
smoked 


cost 


demands that 


prosperfty and 


whole business fabric. 


Judge Gary was 
hibition. He 
ciency of the 
been decidedly increased on 
of prohibition. Asked if he 
much, he said that at college he had 
learned to enjoy a pipe, but when he 
arrived home and his mother kissed 
him and smelled tobacco on his breath 
objected to it, he the 
been a 


and stopped 
habit and never 
smoker. The judge said that he used 


to love shooting and swimming. He 


since has 


also engaged in other outdoor sports. 
Nowadays his chief outdoor activities 
are walking and working on his farm. 


He admitted having a fondness for 
music, preferring grand opera, par- 


ticularly the works of Verdi. He does 
not care much for poetry because it 
contains so much sentimentalism. The 
judge said that he just read a 
book by Washington Irving but he 
does not read much. His are 
good, he said, and he is going to try 
and keep them good. He told about 
a visit with Mussolini when he visited 
Italy, he answered questions on other 


has 


eyes 


subjects. 

Judge Gary during the interview 
plainly revealed his human qualities. 
He was profoundly affected by the 
many evidences of approval and 
friendship from a great host of the 
country’s foremost men. He took an 


humble attitude in considering him- 
self in relation to others. He wished 
only that he had done better in his 
life than he actually has. He wished 
he were a better man and that he 
were a better Christian. 


Limit Open Price Probe 
Federal trade association, Washing- 


ton, is restricting its investigation 


of open price associations on account 


of shortage of funds. This is the 
investigation being made at the re- 
quest of the senate and which called 
for data on the number and im- 


portance of open price associations, the 
effect of their activities on prices 
and the nature of other activities with 


particular reference to alleged viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws. The 
resolution was passed by the senate 


on March 17, 1925. 
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Another 600-Foot Lake 


Vessel Launched 


The 600-foot bulk freighter build- 
ing at the Lorain yards of the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co., for the Inter- 
lake Steamship Co., the vessel depart- 
ment of Pickands, Mather & Co., was 
iaunched last Thursday. The steamer 
is named in honor of William Mc- 
Lauchlan, who started in the shipping 
business in 1873 with the Cleveland 
Iron Mining Co., and ten years later 
Col. James Pickands and 
Mather who then or- 


joined 


Samuel were 


ganizing the firm of Pickands, Mather’ 


& Co. He retired from the firm in 
which he was a partner in 1918. 

The steamer is capable of carrying 
11,000 tons of iron ore on the present 
lake draft. It is a duplicate of the 
Col. James Pickands and the Samuel 
Mather which were built at the Lorain 
yards last spring. The Interlake fleet 
is second largest to that of the Pitt- 
burgh Steamship Co., subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp., and it num- 
bers 


some 50 boats. 


Pyrometers were not used in this 
country to measure the temperature of 
blast furnaces until 1862, when Ed- 


ward Brown, Philadelphia, introduced 
an English pyrometer, which was suc- 
ceeded in 1869 by improved instru- 
ments of his own invention. 


Upholds Indiana Rates 


Washington, Oct. 12.—J. J. Williams, 
examiner, interstate 
mission, in a 


eommerce com- 
report has 
found that the rate charged on angles, 
channels and beams, in carloads, mov- 


proposed 


ing interstate from Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., to Indianapolis are not inap- 
plicable or otherwise unlawful. He 


recommends that the complaint of the 
Inland Steel Co. in this case against 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad be 
dismissed. 


Beehive Output Off 


Production of 
week 


beehive coke in the 
Oct. 2 totaled 185,900 
net tons, a decline of 12,000 tons from 


ended 


the preceding week but on a parity 
with the corresponding week of 1925, 
the federal bureau of 
For the year to date, output 
has reached 9,042,000 tons, which com- 
pares with only 7,238,000 tons for the 
similar period of 1925. The daily 
average output for 1926 is 39,000 


according to 
mines. 


tons, or 9000 over the 1925 average. 
Bituminous coal production for 1926 to 
date is 409,953,000 net tons, against 
369,228,000 tons up to Oct. 2, 1925. 


COKE (Net tons) 


Week ended 
Oct. 2, Sept. 25, 
1926b 1926c 


1926 
to date 


1925 
to date* 
Pennsylvania 


and Ohio.... 152,000 163,000 7,363,000 5,503,000 
W. Virginia 16,000 15,000 580,000 458,000 
Ala., Ky., 

Tenn., and 

Ga. 4,000 6,000 498,000 682,000 
Virginia 6,000 6,000 273,000 266,000 
Col. and N. 

Mexico 4,000 4,00 198,000 181,000 
Wash. and 

Utah 3,000 3,000 130,000 148,000 
U. S. Total 185,000 197,000 9,042,000 7,238,000 
Daily average 31,000 33,000 $9,000 30,000 

*Adjusted to make comparable the number 


of days in the two years. (b) 
vision. (c) 


Subject to re- 
Revised since last report. 


Will Enlarge Coke Plant 


Alabama By-Products Corp., Morris 
Bush, president, plans immediate con- 
struction of 49 by-product coke ovens, 
in Tarrant City, near Birmingham, 


Ala. The present plant has a daily 
output around 1200 tons of coke 
daily and the 49 ovens to be built 


will have about the same output. Rep- 
resentatives of the Koppers Co. are 
in the Birmingham field ready to be- 
gin operations. The addition will cost 
upward of $2,500,000. 


Discuss Need of Better Cost Methods 


NCREASING interest of foundry- 

men in exact cost methods 

displayed at the session on found- 
ry costs at the Detroit convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. Fully 175 foundrymen, includ- 
ing some 60 owners and executives, 
attended. 

E. W. McCullough, manager of the 
department of manufacture, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, presented a paper on 
“Progress of Cost Accounting in In- 
dustry.” To build up a uniform cost 
system in the industry, Mr. McCul- 
lough stated, it first is necessary to 
sell the industry on the proposition 
second, to set up a 


was 


cost com- 
mittee to develop its use. More than 
125 trade associations to date have 
adopted cost systems, it was pointed 
out, and the jobbing foundry which 
does not know its own exact costs is 
pursuing unsafe practices. 

“Foundry Cost Accounting” was the 
title of a paper read by Robert E. 
Belt, American Malleable Castings 
association, Cleveland. The foundry 
industry, Mr. Belt reminded, is highly 
competitive and to market castings 
without a knowledge of what it costs 
to produce them is hazardous, al- 


and, 


, 
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though today two-thirds of the jobbing 
foundries in the country do not know 
where they are making or losing 
money and hence in quoting on work 
do not know whether or not they 
can expect a reasonable profit on the 
order. 

A resolution was adopted unani- 
mously stating that it is a function 
of the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation to assist materially in the 
adoption of a uniform cost system by 
the foundrymen, it being the sense of 
the meeting that a committee on costs 
be appointed to proceed with the work 
of interesting foundrymen in costing 
methods, preferably through the local 
foundry group method. A. E. Carter, 
Barlow Foundry Co., Newark, N. J., 
in discussing the resolution, stated 
that uniform cost adoption is coming 
largely through the medium of local 
foundrymen’s associations, and urged 
such groups to obtain member interest 
through cost work and not by mix- 
ing into controversial labor problems. 


Approve Weights on Prints 


Upon presentation of the question 
by A. B. Root, Jr., president of the 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
the meeting voted approval of the 


plan offered whereby foundries should 
insert weights on casting blueprints 
in figuring jobs. Considerable discus- 
sion attended the plan, H. V. Craw- 
ford, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., vigorously opposing the 
matter on the grounds of cost, un- 
certainty as to the weight of castings 
ascertainable from the dimensions of 
finished parts and allowances for ma- 
chining. Among those approving the 
plan in discussion were: H. L. Parr, 
Standard Calorimeter Co., East Mo- 
line, Ill.; E. B. Hazen, Brass Found- 
ry Co., Peoria, Ill.; A. L. Carter, 
Barlow Foundry Co., Newark, N. J.; 
B. G. Parker, general manager, 
Youngstown Foundry & Machine Co., 
Youngstown, O., and Leon S. Hull, 
Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

President Root, in presenting the 
plan, stated that of 7800 question- 
naires sent out by the association, 
some 2000 were returned, of which 
1800 approved, 112 opposed, and 34 
approved the suggestion with modifica- 
tions. The principal opposition, it 
appeared, was on the grounds of fre- 
quent alterations requiring increased 
clerical work. A plan modified from 
the original was offered because of the 
great size of some of the objections. 
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Laying Blast Furnace Linings 
Involves Careful Bonding 


Breaking”All Joints of the Circular Brickwork Gives a Tightly Bonded Wall, Increases 
the’Mechanical Safety Factor, Prolongs the Life of Refractories and Decreases 


J abe yr Costs 


LAST furnace linings are sub- 
B ject to more severe service than 

any other brickwork. In the 
construction of straight walls, the 
bonding always has 
at least as important as the material; 
the bond used must break every joint 


been considered 


pe 


sidered 
work. It is 


jo 


+ 
ta 


rmit 


Description of Recently Devised Method 


By Wallace A. Stuart 
of the 


essential in 


is con- 
brick- 
find 


dis- 


bonding which 
ordinary 
uncommon to 
vertical 


not 
ints lined up for a 
nce of 18 inches in present linings. 


In many cases the comparatively short 


life of many linings is 


traceable to 


a straight wall by em- 
recently method. 


as those in 
ploying a devised 
The accompanying illustrations show 
how this may be accomplished. The 
key bricks and straights have dimen- 
based upon the correct ratio 
of circumference and diameter; there- 


sions 































































































vertically and horizontally in every this failure to break all joints, yet fore, being mathematically correct, 
course. The dimensions of the brick by breaking all joints greatly in- they will divide any circumference 
used in blast furnace linings do not creases the mechanical factor of safety equally. The 13% and the 9-inch 
e- for the furnace. brick now used have different dimen- 
The author, Wallace A. Stuart, is asso- Joints in a blast furnace lining can sions on their inner end, that is, the 
ciated with Brooke L. Jarrett & Co., Pitts- oe . . 
burgh. be broken as accurately and positively end that has to fit around the cir- 
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cumference of the circle to be turned 
and it is difficult if not impossible 
to break all joints with these bricks. 
The method devised by the author 
calls for one set of keys for each 
thickness of lining, the usual thick- 
nesses being 27 inches, 36 inches 
and 40%2inches. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show the arrangement and 
sizes of keys and straights used with 
the foregoing thicknesses. The 9 
and 13%-inch keys have the same 
dimension on the inner ends. Con- 
sequently, there always will be the 
same number of bricks in the same 
sized circle. It is not possible to break 
all joints when one course has 9- 
inch keys and the courses immediately 
above below it 13%-inch keys. 

If, an illustration, a circle 12- 
foot in diameter is taken as the base 


and 


as 


of both the 9-inch and 134:-inch 
keys. The sides of the keys are made 
radial and when carried back to the 
depth of 9 and 13%-inch keys, which 
is the key brick length, the outer 
end dimension of the key is secured 
and this, of course, divides the larger 
circumference into 96 equal parts also. 


How Circle Is Completed 


If the diameter of a circle is 
multiplied by 3.1416 the circumference 
is obtained. If the 12-foot diameter is in- 
creased 1 inch this is equivalent to 
adding 3.1416 inches to the circum- 
ference and one _ straight brick 
this length will fill in and complete 
the turning of such a circle. This 
is true because the growth always 


of 


is constant in the circumference, 
whether it is the inner or outer end 
of the key brick. This is shown 


in the accompanying illustration. 

In this particular case a _ straight 
brick 4.71 inches wide is used _ be- 
cause it more nearly conforms to the 


present standard straight-brick width, 
which is 4% inches. With this size 
the table for a 12-foot diameter circle 
calls for 96 keys and no straights and 
for every increase of 1% inches in 
the diameter, one straight-sided brick 
is added to complete the circle. 

An important factor in laying brick 
is to break the joint. This idea 
has been ignored frequently in laying 
blast-furnace circles and is probably 
due to the constant changing lines 
within the furnace itself. At present 
the key brick dimensions used in 
turning circles, which are standardized 
for every brick manufacturer, are of 
such dimensions that it is almost im- 
possible to break joints. This is due 
to the fact that 9-inch and 13%- 
inch keys each have different dimen- 
sions on their inner ends, or the end 
that has to fit around the circum- 
ference on the circle to be turned. 
Moreover, the dimensions adopted as 
standard are not based upon the ratio 
of the circumference to the diameter 























and the circumference of this cir- 
ele is divided into 96 equal parts, 
a dimension of 4.71 inches, which 
is 1% times 3.1416, is obtained. This 
dimension is used for the inner end 
me ea . 
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and, therefore, could not be divided 
equally into the various circumferences, 

When both key bricks and straights, 
with dimensions based upon this ratio 
of circumference to diameter, are de- 
signed mathematically they 
will divide any circumference equally. 
Both the 9-inch and 13%-inch keys 
have the same dimensions on their 
inner ends and there always will be 
the same number of each brick in the 


correct, 


same diameter circle. This assures 
the positive break in the joints 
when one course of brick uses 9- 


inch keys and the course directly above 
13%-inch keys. 
desirable in 


or below uses 
Tight joints are 

brick consti‘iction and this is 

cially trce where heat is encountered. 

In blast furnace practice intense heat 

not only exists but also an air pres- 

sure of about 16 pounds to the square 


any 


espe- 


cannot be explained. A furnace has to 
intense heat and also 
of coke, ore 


withstand more 


the abrasive action and 
limestone as they move into the melt- 
ing zone. Tight joints will withstand 
this wear. 

A savings ranging 
$600 can be saved on the 
of laying lining such as _ pre- 
viously described, because such a lin- 
ing should go together with the. mini- 
mum of cutting. The added production 
due to longer life of the lining also 
should reduce the cost of refractories 
per ton of made, which gives 
an additional saving. Another advan- 
tage is that the engineer could esti- 
mate his requirements closely. The 
calculations are greatly simplified be- 
cause every course requires the same 
number of 9-inch and 13%-inch keys 
for the circle. All that need 
be remembered is that a 12-foot diam- 


$400 to 
labor costs 


from 


up a 


iron 


same 









inch. Therefore, the tighter the joints 
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SKETCH SHOWING THAT GROWTH IN THE CIRCUMFERENCE ALWAYS IS CONSTANT 


IN THE INNER OR OUTER END OF 


in the brick construction, the longer 
the life of the lining. 

With brick conforming to the 
possible to 


properly 


fore- 
going description, it is 
line up any two joints, if 
laid, and this breaking of joints, gives 
a tight wall bonded in all directions. 
This, in turn, permits of a maximum 
strength of wall and establishes the 
maximum resistence to the penetration 
of heat and air Further- 
more, a more nearly monolithic struc- 
ture is secured. The slight variation, 
which might occur in the manufacture 
of this type: brick, will average them- 
selves around the circle being turned; 
but should this not be the case a little 
cutting will rectify this variation. 
Even though slight cutting is neces- 
sary, tight bonded joints are secured. 


pressure. 


Linings Undergo Abuse 


Considerable care now is exercised 
in designing hot-blast stoves and some 
stoves have as many as 54 special 
shapes in their make-up, yet a stove 
never is subjected to the same abuse 
that a blast furnace undergoes. Stoves 
will last over a period of 22 years 


and longer, while approximately eight 


years is a long furnace life. Why 
such care should be shown in stove 
design and none in blast furnaces 
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KEY BRICK 

keys and no 
1%4-inch in- 
12-feet, 


added. 


eter circle requires 90 


straights, and, for every 
one 


diameter over 


brick 


crease in 


straight must be 


Industrial Furnaces in 
Melting Practice 
(Concluded from Page 983) 


melted by the heat supplied, while it 
functions as a heating furnace in so 
much as the crucibles containing the 
metal, are simply heated. The hot 
gases do not come in contact with the 
metal, and for this reason the fur- 
nace differs from other types of melt- 
ing furnaces. While an absolute seal 
of the crucible is impossible the metal 
is not contaminated to any degree by 
the impurities in the waste gases. 
Being of the regenerative type as 
shown in Fig. 20, the furnace operates 
on the same principle as the open- 
hearth, but with fewer complications. 
As there is no considerable amount of 
suspended matter in the waste gases, 
slag pockets are not provided. Fur- 
thermore, melting chambers 
are supplied with gas and air from 
and air flues. 
regenerative 


several 


the same gas 
While the 
mainly is employed on crucible melt- 


principle 


ing furnaces there are others of a 
simple type, in which the crucible 
rests on a bed of coke, or charcoal. 
In some plants the crucibles are 
heated by an oil flame. 

The efficiency of furnaces, in which 
metal is melted in any container, must 
necessarily be low, because the heat 
is required to penetrate the container. 
That this is the case is evidenced from 
the fact that from 1600 to 2200 
pounds of coal, as fired in gas _ pro- 
ducers, is required to melt a ton of 
steel. 

The short flame travel of 3 to 5 
feet, and the impingement of the flame 
on the cold crucibles tend to reduce 
heating efficiency. To offset this con- 
dition a combustion chamber is pro- 
vided in which the gas and air meet, 
befere flowing into the melting cham- 
ber. 

The advent of the electric 
used for melting in the manufacture 
of high-grade tool steels, has checked 
the construction of crucible plants and 
in many instances has replaced fur- 
naces of the crucible type. 


furnace 


Spain Buys Less 


Machine tool imports of Spain 
amounted to $863,843 in 1925, as com- 
pared with $1,825,986 in 1924, show- 
ing a loss of $962,143, or nearly 53 
per cent. Two leading factors con- 
tributed to this radical decline, one 
being the depressed condition of Span- 
ish industry last year. The other is 
the recent establishment of a rapid- 


ly growing machine tool manufac- 
turing company which enjoys a 
government subsidy and has capacity 
sufficient for most of the native de- 
mand. 

Of the total 1925 machine tool 
imports, Germany supplied 41 per 
cent, Great Britain 34 per cent, 


France 11 per cent and United States 
5 per cent. The changing balance of 
this market is revealed by compar- 
ing these figures with those of 1924, 
Great Britain showed 63 
Germany 12 per cent, 
per cent and United States 
American participation 
has remained constant, al- 
though, on account of the total de- 
cline, the value supplied by United 
States dropped from $103,454 to $45,- 
511. 


in which 
per cent, 
France 7 
5 per cent. 
evidently 


on 


The quantity of case hardening com- 
pound consumed in the United King- 
dom cannot be ascertained exactly, 
but one firm estimates it is at least 
300 to 400 tons a month, says Trade 
Commissioner Fox, at London, report- 


ing to the department of commerce. 
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Editorials 





Judge Gary at 80 

HEN a man attains the age of 80 years 
W and continues in useful activity, accord- 

ing to common day standards, it is rightly 
a matter of congratulation to himself and to those 
things with which his efforts are associated. But 
when that man occupies a post of commanding 
prominence and influence, won and sustained by 
a long record of distinguished leadership and of 
practical wisdom, it becomes more than a matter 
of personal or private appraisal. Properly, the 
prolongation of his life and work represent a na- 
tional asset. 

It is in this light that Judge Gary stands be- 
fore his countrymen today. Called to the head of 
the world’s greatest corporation 25 years ago at a 
time when large corporations were denied public 
favor and facing extraordinary requirements of 
management because of the size and the character 
of the enterprise, his position not only was beset 
with extreme difficulties but gradually forced upon 
him the task of serving as spokesman for Ameri- 
can business. How well his patience, tact and 
statesmanlike qualities have served him in this 
great test of mind and heart, can be gaged from 
the recognition that is generally given today to 
the constructive part he has played in bringing 
about a better American life. 

Probably to Judge Gary more than to any 
other single living individual, American business 
owes a large debt for having helped it to the ac- 
ceptance of higher standards and a philosophy of 
conduct that clearly has proved itself for the 
common good. 


First Agreements Bring Advances 
HEN congress at the last session abolished 
the railroad labor board, upon which the 
public as well as the railroads and labor 

had representation, a cogent argument of the 
opposition was that the tendency would be toward 
agreement between the carriers and their em- 
ployes at the expenses of the public. This was in 
face of the record of the labor board, which 
showed the public’s representatives much more 
sympathetic toward labor than the railroads. 

Nevertheless, the first important negotiations 

between the railroads and their employes under 
the new direct conference plan has resulted in 
wage advances. The New York Central has 
granted its shopmen 3 cents more per hour, while 
the Baltimore & Ohio has allowed 2 cents addi- 
tional plus time and one half for Sundays and 
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holidays. The Pennsylvania is now conferring 
with its shopmen over a requested 3-cent rise. 
On the other hand, the trunk lines have not set- 
tled with their conductors and trainmen and the 
creation of an arbitration board, on which the 
public will sit, is in process. 

Industry, meaning thereby shippers, is inter- 
ested in railroad labor peace and a wage that 
insures continuance of the present expansive pur- 
chasing power. At the same time it realizes that 
the railroads cannot absorb all of the advances 
and must of necessity pass a portion along to 
the public. 


Civil Aviation Should Expand 

OTAL airway mileage in the United States 

has grown to 9500, of which 6500 has come 

in the past eight months, it is pointed out by 
William P. MacCracken Jr., recently appointed 
assistant secretary of commerce in charge of the 
new bureau of aviation. Mr. MacCracken de- 
clares air transportation is performing an eco- 
nomic service that is worth the cost. 

If this observation is accurate, the air service 
should and will grow. It is something that cap- 
tures the popular imagination, without too much 
stress on the immediate and personal utility. 
Whether the heavy finished steel industry will 
benefit, both from the standpoint of providing ma- 
terials for construction and for actual transporta- 
tion purposes, is moot. Nevertheless, the indus- 
try wishes civil aviation well. 

September Bookings No Gage 

O RAILROAD buying, chiefly of rails, is 
"Tr teeta credited the gain of 51,174 tons in 

the Sept. 30 unfilled tonnage report of the 
United States Steel Corp. The inference has 
been drawn that general bookings slumped in 
September and a decline from Aug. 31 was avert- 
ed only by the heavy and unusually early ac- 
tivity of the railroads. 

The fact is that September bookings are not 
a reliable gage of the market. For 17 years, in- 
cluding the present one, the Steel corporation has 
been announcing its unfilled tonnage by months. 
In nine of these years Sept. 30 unfilled tonnage 
has increased over that of Aug. 31; in eight it 
has lost ground. Obviously, September could 
swing moderately in either direction without in- 
dicating a trend. 

It is again worthy of note that hand-to-mouth 
buying has created a position where unfilled ton- 
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nage is wholly disproportionate to the rate of ac- 
tivity in the steel industry. The Steel corpora- 
tion’s unfilled orders as of Sept. 30 totaled 3,- 
593,509 tons. Only twice in 17 years—in 1924 
and again in 1910—has unfilled tonnage been 
lower at the end of September. Yet rarely in 17 
years have the corporation’s operations been more 
satisfactory. Even 1914, of bitter memory, re- 
vealed a better tonnage position than today. The 
high point for Sept. 30 came in 1920, with 10,- 
374,804 tons, or almost three times the current 
corporation backlog, but today’s outlook is de- 
cidedly more favorable. 





Labor Gains as Federation Slips 

TS annual convention, at Detroit, has provided 
I the American Federation of Labor with an- 

other opportunity for restating its socia! 
platform, casting itself for some special roles 
in the coming year and berating the opposition. 
A kindly explanation of some of the federation’s 
pronouncements is that it, like many another 
organization, must make the most of its brief 
moment of limelight before it slips again into 
the shadows. 

Henry Ford’s announcement of a 5-day week 
in his industries comes propitiously, permitting 
the federation to claim it as its own goal. The 
enslaved worker must be rescued from the ‘“‘de- 
bilitating effects of the grinding roar and noise 
of modern plants.” It so happens that close to 
80 per cent of the federation’s membership con- 
sists of postal clerks, painters, musicians and 
similar craftsmen who know nothing of assembly 
lines, and without going to the rescue of alleged 
automatons the federation cannot maintain its 
own membership. Some will rightly recall that 
the Ford organization is decidedly open shop 
and wonder if the 5-day week would have been 
possible were Ford workmen geared by union 
limitations to the pace of the slowest. 

That company unions are making headway is 
to be inferred from the declaration of war eman- 
ating from the Detroit convention. Company 
unions, with stock ownership and employe rep- 
resentation, are denounced as stumbling blocks 
to collective bargaining. Few will appraise it 
as mere coincidence that industrial tranquility 
has been pronounced at a time when capital and 
labor have recognized that their interests are 
mutual and have drawn closely together. A third 
party would disturb the balance. 

Membership in the federation continues to 
decrease. The per capita tax for 1926 has been 
paid by 2,813,000, a decrease of 64,000 from 1925. 
In addition, some 500,000 claimed by the federa- 
tion are on strike, unemployed or otherwise in- 
capable of maintaining their cards. It will be re- 





called that the federation reached its peak in 
1920, with 4,100,000 dues payers. Another year 
has come and gone, unparalleled prosperity has 
been the sequel to continued employment and 
high wages, some of the great industries, notably 
steel, are still unorganized, the hours of labor 
are tending downward—and at the same time 
the federation of labor has lost ground. The 
deduction is obvious. 


Concrete Bar Consumption Gaining 


ONTINUED development of building pro- 
C grams requiring large tonnages of concrete 

bars indicate that less tendency is being 
shown to curtail activities as the winter season 
approaches. Improvement of construction meth- 
ods to overcome handicaps formerly met in suc- 
cessfully pouring concrete during the winter is 
expected to maintain a more even volume of 
concrete bar demand. 

After a summer of unusually heavy demands, 
reinforcing bar sellers continue to receive numer- 
ous and large inquiries. In past years, new 
projects began to diminish in number with the 
start of the fourth quarter. If buying is main- 
tained at the present rate through the last three 
months of 1926, this year will set a record in 
concrete reinforcing bar consumption. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Liberal Wages vs. Profit Sharing 


URING the exaltation begot of the war we talked 
D glowingly of the democratization of industry, of 

workers’ representation on boards of directors, as 
a cureall for our industrial ills, but that talk was largely 
chimerical, and the plan, like much else that was vision- 
ary during those days of moral elation, has so far as I 
know been abandoned. It is well that it has been, for 
business is a conflict, and can’t be run by a debating 
society. 

It needs power and authority vested in a single indi- 
vidual to run it profitably. Leadership must exist if 
success is to be achieved, and no board or committee 
can serve as a substitute for centralized executive di- 
rection under a competent individual. 

The successful man always has a big following, the 
successful industry, built up and operated by its owner, 
rarely has labor trouble. It doesn’t have to use profit 
sharing or other schemes to insure co-operation. Liberal 
wages for work performed will insure that. 

The workers are interested in earnings they can im- 
mediately receive in cash, not in those that are deferred 
for six or 12 months, or are conditioned on the con- 
tinued success of the business.—CHARLES PIEZ, chairman 
Link-Belt Co., in address before Congress of American 
Industry, Philadelphia, Sept. 22. 
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The Most Dramatic Day in —— Gary’s Life 


AST Friday seemed to be 
the most dramatic day 

in the life of E. H. 
Gary. His eightieth birthday 
anniversary, finding him at 
the helm of the world’s great- 
est industrial organization, 
whose fortunes he has guided 
for 25 years; surrounded by 
friends, recipient of congratulatory messages 
from leaders in business, finance and public life, 
was the climax to a long and useful career. Other 
days certainly have been more eventful, but none 





Outlines Industrial Furnace Practice. 
Page 981. 


could have been filled with so 
much satisfaction, as when 
he understood genuinely what 
those who know him best 
think of him. It was an 
extraordinary tribute of af- 
fection, admiration and ap- 
preciation; the leading ar- 
ticle in this issue pictures it 
for our readers. And all who read will share in 
the sentiment expressed in one of those mes- 
sages: “May a kindly fate spare him for a 
blessed evening of life.” 
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Blast Furnace 





The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 








Business Dital 





When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
lower than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 





Blast Furnace Activity Increases 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


FTER declining steadily for four months the 
Blast Furnace Business Dial reversed it- 
self and moved forward slightly in Sep- 

tember. The number of blast furnaces active at 
the close of the month was 216, a net gain of 
one. There are now 371 furnaces in the coun- 
try and of these 58.2 per cent were in blast on 
Sept. 30 compared with 57.8 per cent one month 
before a theoretical normal of 60 per cent. 


HE Blast Furnace Dial, reflecting the steadi- 

ness and strength of general business, has 
swung within narrow limits during the present 
year. At the peak of furnace activity in April 
the percentage of blast furnace activity was 5 
per cent above normal. At its lowest point in 
August it was less than 4 per cent below normal. 
At the close of September the Dial had recovered 
to 2 per cent below its normal point. 


N ADDITION to the rise in pig iron produc- 

tion other favorable basic exhibits for Sep- 
tember included increases for railroad freight car 
orders, for Bradstreet’s commodity prices and 
for unfilled orders of the United States Steel 
Corp. Car buying was the greatest for any 
month since last July, and the gain in unfilled 
orders is largely due to better purchases of rails 
and equipment by the railroads. 
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LTHOUGH substantial buying of rails is re- 
ported, mills will not begin to roll these 
orders on a large scale until early next year. 
Meanwhile, the small decline of the production of 
ingots during September would indicate there was 
some slight slackening of general buying in steel. 
Since steel production is closely timed with cur- 
rent demand, any slack in buying should imme- 
diately be reflected in lessened operations. 


CTIVITY in the steel trade is largely depend- 
ent upon four great consuming industries of 
building, automobile, railroads and oil, gas and 
water together with miscellaneous consumption. 
Until recently, all these lines were active in the 
steel market except railroads. Now building is 
slightly less vigorous, but the auto trade remains 
strong and railroads are buying more. 


T NOW seems probable that the railroads will 

_ enlarge their purchases sufficiently to offset 
any slowing down, seasonal or otherwise, which 
might develop in the other consuming sources. 
As yet there are no clear signs of any serious 
recession in these directions. For that reason, 
the outlook for the steel industry remains good, 
even though some slight pause in operation is 
possible pending production of rail orders. 
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Unfilled Orders 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. as of Sept. 30, showed a 
gain of 51,174 tons over the amount reported 
for one month before. The tonnage at the 
close of the month aggregated 3,593,509 tons, 
compared with 3,542,335 tons on Aug. 31, 
1926, and 3,717,297 tons on Sept. 30, 1925. 
The increase was largely due to heavy con- 
tracts for steel rails placed by the railroads 
in the last days of September. In Septem- 
ber, 1925, there was an increase of 205,000 
tons over the bookings of Aug. 31, 1925. 





















































Ingot Production 


URING September steel mills operated 

at 84.19 per cent of their theoretical 
capacity. This compared with 85.78 per 
cent in August. The daily average rate of 
production was 151,180 tons compared with 
154,022 tons in the previous month and a 
daily average of 134,214 tons in September, 
1925. Nine months’ production of ingots 
amounts to 35,846,850 tons, an increase of 
10.7 per cent over the total for the corre- 
sponding period one year ago and a new rec- 
ord for all time. 
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Pig Iron Situation 


IG iron production reached its peak for 
P::. year in April and started to decline 

in May. The recession continued 
through four months. In September the 
trend turned upward with the daily average 
rate of output amounting to 105,386 tons 
against 103,349 tons in August and 90,862 
tons in September, 1925. The month’s daily 
average was the largest for any other Sep- 
tember in history excepting for the two 
war years of 1916 and 1918. Coincident 
with increased output, prices are firmer. 
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Blast Furnace Index 


HE number of active blast furnaces in 

the country at the end of September 
amounted to 216. This compared with 215 
one month before and showed a net gain 
of one furnace in blast. There are now 371 
furnaces available for use and of these 58.2 
per cent were active at the close of Sep- 
tember, against 57.8 per cent at the close of 
August and the high point of 63 per cent in 
April. Since 60 per cent is the theoretical 
normal, furnace activity on Sept. 30 was 
only 2 per cent below its normal point. 
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Bradstreets Prices 


HE trend of commodity prices as re- 

flected by Bradstreet’s index number 
was upward in September, as in August. On 
Oct. 1 the index showed a gain of seven- 
tenths of one per cent compared with a gain 
of four-tenths of one per cent during August, 
following eight successive declines. The 


current index number is 9.6 per cent lower 


than it was one year ago and 1.6 per cent 
lower than it was two years before. The 
number is 38 per cent lower than it was at 
the peak reached in 1920. 


Freight Car Awards 


ANGIBLE evidence of more active buy- 

ing by the railroads is seen in the in- 
creased number of orders for equipment dur- 
ing September. The total of 3335 freight 
cars purchased last month made September 
the best month since June for equipment 
makers. For the year to date, 44,620 cars 
have been ordered and it is estimated that 
25,000 more will be placed this year. If 
this program is carried out the total of buy- 
ing for 1926 will come within striking dis- 
tance of the aggregate for 1925. 
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Buying Proceeds Less Actively 


Users of Finished Steel Become More Conservative in Their Commitments Although 
Not Halting Consumption Appreciably—Sheet Position Stronger— 
Chicago Rail Purchases Total 200,000 Tons 


EITHER production nor consumption of fin- 
ished steel evidences any marked deviation 
from the comfortably high rate of recent 

weeks but buying in the past few days has been 

characterized with a shade less vigor. To some 
extent this condition is ascribed to the heavy 
specifying against third quarter contracts at the 
close of September. Freight car buying has not 

- quite met expectations and placements of rails, 

while heavy, have been about normal. Structural 

lines are not productive of tonnage at this season. 
Contrariwise, sheet mills are operating at a still 

faster pace, tin plate production continues at a 

rate that promises to leave the 1925 record behind 

by 10 to 15 per cent, pig iron prices are firmer 
with a steady undercurrent of buying and the 
steel ingot rate for the industry as a whole con- 
tinues not far from 85 per cent. With some large 
producing interests specifications in the aggregate 
for October to date have been in excess of the 
comparable period of September by a wide mar- 
gin, and in the case of one independent, October 
ingot schedule is heavier than that of September. 

In view of the dominance of hand-to-mouth 
buying in the policies of most consumers of steel, 
the quietness now apparent may prove a varia- 
tion rather than a trend. Producers of iron and 
steel cannot foresee any radical revision of their 
position so long as general business conditions re- 
main sound, the buying power of the country con- 
tinues buttressed by steady employment and 
high wages, and consumers’ stocks are low. 

Steel ingot production for Septem- 

ber, amounting to 3,930,675 tons, 

was 1% per cent under August 
but the best September on record 
save one. At 35,846,850 tons, pro- 
duction for the year to date is 2,000,000 tons 
ahead of 1925 and a rate of only 60 per cent— 
inconceivable under present conditions—would per- 


Ingot Record 
Assured 
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mit equalling of the 1925 record output. The 
daily average rate for September—151,180 tons— 
compares with the 1925 average of 141,930 tons. 
The extent to which buying for 
current requirements only has 
militated against unfilled tonnage 
of the Steel corporation as a 
barometer is emphasized by the 
statement for Sept. 30. Then the corporation had 
3,593,509 tons on its books, an increase of 51,- 
174 tons over Aug. 31 due in large measure to 
rail orders. In the face of a satisfactory operat- 
ing rate and outlook, the backlog of the corpora- 
tion at the end of September has been lighter 
only twice in its history. 

Domestic makers of cast iron pipe will receive 

preferment on 11,000 tons for New York, the water 
department of that city advising against the ac- 
ceptance of a lower foreign bid. Contrary to the 
experience of recent lettings, foreign competition 
did not appear at Detroit for 6500 tons. 
Two hundred thousand tons of 
rails have been placed on the books 
of Chicago mills, supplementing the 
100,000 tons taken last week. The 
rail mill at Birmingham has closed 
on 100,000 tons. Recent orders include 66,000 tons 
by the Illinois Central, 23,000 by the Union Pacific, 
18,000 by the Wabash and 16,000 by the Central 
of Georgia. The Northern Pacific is inquiring for 
30,000 tons. Mindful of the delays in obtaining 
shipments against 1926 contracts, some western 
roads are already specifying against their 1927 
orders. Freight car inquiry totals 10,000. 

The structural steel market, featured more 
by large inquiry than heavy placement, has be- 
fore it 11,500 tons for. subway construction in 
New York and 10,000 tons for an auditorium at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Deliveries on all classes of sheets are becoming 


Tonnage No 


Barometer 


Specify Rails 


Early 
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more deferred in spite of some let-up in demand 
from the automotive industry. 

With Mahoning Valley pig iron producers now 
generally on an $18.50 base for foundry and malle- 
able iron, Cleveland furnaces have advanced their 
prices 50 cents and are now quoting $20. Coal 
prices have risen to the point where coke oven 
operators cannot afford to take less than $3.75 
and blast furnace operators are pressed to place 
their requirements. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products this week is $38.13, 
an advance of 28 cents over last week. For six 
consecutive weeks this indicator has risen. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 




















Oct. 13, Sept July Oct. 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.......... $20.76 19.96 20.46 21.46 
ORI, - WOURRGIE -  cccvinckncnesteteshcibateinsitdalna ite 18.00 17.30 17.50 18.70 
‘ 20.76 21.00 20.50 

nips 3 19.46 19.56 20.96 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago .......ccccccosssccesees 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham ............ 20.00 20.80 21.00 19.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton .. . 20.00 19.50 19.60 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace ...... A 23.00 22.75 23.00 
**No. 2, eastern del., Phila. ‘ y 22.26 22.26 22.61 
PIII © IRIN “nisccnccns censisenscuidnnniaaieiioionaiindte s 17.70 17.80 19.20 
Malleable, Chicago J 21.00 21.00 21.60 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago........ 27.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh.......... 19.76 19.11 19.11 20.46 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 99.79 92.79 92.79. 119.79 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.76 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS  ......ccccs 3.40 3.25 2.65 5.65 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS  ........0000 4.50 4.15 3.70 5.95 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 86.00 36.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire Todds, Pittsburgh  .c.cccccececccsesccccrsses 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Stee] bars, Pittsburgh  nnccccecccccccecevccesreccece 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .......... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ... 2.82 2.27 2.32 2.27 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 2.27 2.22 2.22 2.12 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
Beams, Philadelphia ........cccscscccsssseseseseeees 2.27 2.22 2.32 2.17 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh  .........0ccsseee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ...........cecsse 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.02 
Tank plates, Chicago ........ccerrccsscoccssorsseseee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 3.10 3.05 8.10 3.10 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.30 2.30 2.25 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.95 8.95 4.30 4.25 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago .......... 3.20 3.15 3.25 3.35 
Shects, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago ....... 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago ... 4.05 4.00 4.45 4.45 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .........ccccccccsrecssessee 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
Wire nails, Chicago  ........cccercccessscceseossees 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 17.00 17.75 16.70 18.40 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ......... 16.75 16.85 15.50 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................. 13.00 14.10 14.20 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa A 17.00 17.00 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ........ 14.55 14.80 16.30 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 17.26 17.10 18.55 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (Oct. 18, 1926) ......cccosscccsecsccccsserseese $38.13 
Ranest wml COR) Gi Wa increcretiiacaatcredineciscsecensnenctcnins 37.85 
One month ago (September, 1926).............cccccccccssseeees 37.76 
Three months ago (July, 1926)...........ccccccccccessrrsseseeee 37.68 
One year ago, (October, 1925)........cccccccccseccsccccereeseeee BTOL 
Ten years ago, (October, 1916)...........c.:ccccsecsscecseeeeees 41.50 


(October, 


Thirteen years ago, 
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Late News Flashes 


Chicago Ingot Rate Now 85 
Chicago, Oct. 12.—Steel ingot. production, after 
several weeks at 84 per cent, is now averaging 85. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. has blown in a stack, mak- 
ing 26 of the 36 steelworks blast furnace stacks 
here active. 





Finishing Mills Over 90 Per Cent 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Pipe, sheet and tin plate 
mills are averaging 90 per cent or better. Be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent still represents the steel 
ingot production in this district. Tonnage is com- 
ing in at a better rate than September on such 
products as bars, light rails, strip and sheets. 





See No Banking Conflict in Steel 

New York, Oct. 12.—A canvass of financial and 
industrial leaders is said to reveal the opinion that 
no conflict will arise between bankers supporting on 
the one hand the new European iron and steel 
producers’ combination and on the other the 
larger domestic producers. The specialized lines 
through which American producers have much of 
their hold on export business are believed to 
be proof against competition by the new combina- 
tion. 





Valley Activity Is Maintained 

Youngstown, Oct. 12.—Mill schedules in the 
Mahoning valley this week average between 85 
and 90 per cent for the corporation and indepen- 
dent manufacturers. Open-hearth production at 
independent plants is on a slightly lower basis 
but the loss in tonnage is covered by the increase 
in bessemer output. Sheet mill schedules above 
90 per cent of capacity are being maintained. 
Strip mills are operating full. Independent bar- 
making facilities are engaged at 75 per cent and 
those of the corporation 90 per cent. Plate mills 
are operating at 65 per cent and tin mills prac- 
tically full. 





Copper Export Body Is Approved 

Washington, Oct. 12.—The federal trade com- 
mission has approved the formation of the cop- 
per exporting association which has been in proc- 
ess of organization for many months. As a re- 
sult of this action, promotors of the organiza- 
tion have incorporated Copper Exporters, Inc., 
under Delaware laws ,to operate under the Webb- 
Pomerene act. Fully 90 per cent of the world 
output of copper is represented in the new organ- 
ization, which is expected to stabilize the market 
for copper by eliminating speculation. C. F. 
Kelley, president, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
heads the new organization. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, 
Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth. ........... $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer 35.00 









YOuUMGStOWN occccccceceedeeseeeee 35.00 
Philadelphia 40.30 
Chicago w Seiad 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh _ eile 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
Youngstown 36.00 
EET Ras Sar eee $35.00 
RES ete a ee 35.00 
WIRE RODS 
SS A 45.00 
Cleveland rio 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 











SKELP 
Grooved Skelp o..ccccccccseceeecseceeeees 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh ssseeeee 2.000 to 2.100 
Philadelphia .. 2.17e to 2.82¢ 
New York .......... . 2.19¢ to 2.34c 
Chicago wile 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ............ 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.15¢ to 2.25c 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia ... 2.22¢ 
New York wil oa 2.24¢ 
Chicago _......... shisumueeal 2.10¢ 
Cleveland ............ scitiapeiens 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ................ 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel .......... 2.82¢ 
New York, soft steel ae 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel .......... me — 





Cleveland, soft steel 
Birmingham, soft steel 

San Francisco, soft steel ........ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron .......... 3.00c to 4. 4 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 





Chicago, rail steel “§ 00c 
IT I i asses 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ to 2.32c 
New York, common iron ........ 2.24c to 2.34¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 


NS NEED cis cicenintanapbinmdinbanbioe 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

NT iden tnnathensnseeilios 2.50¢ 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.30c¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh, stamping quality, 

3 Seer 2.30¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1144 inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

base, Pittsburgh ... 8.50c to 3.60c 
Worcester Mass ......... 3.90¢ 
ee er eee 3.90c to 4.05c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished steel bars, drawn, 
or rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 








go carloads 2.50¢ 
Less carload 2.75¢ 
Steel shafting turned and. ‘pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60¢ 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 
than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (3% per cent nickel... 4.40c to 4.50c 


$100 (Nickel chromium) _......... 8.40c to 3.50c 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4.25c to 4.30¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 8.85c 
9250 Silico-mang. spring)........ 3.25¢ 


Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.06 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ..... 2.75¢c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80c to 2.90c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 


inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.25c 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago .................... 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ............... 2.35¢ 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 





je Rees SS 2.65¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 

PIII, “siechedsabbadardsheaiibictaeiasinectaaédive 4.90c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.65c 
Plain wire _ .......... 2.50c 
Annealed wire aa 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ............... 3.10¢ 
Barbed. wire, galvanized ........ 3.35¢ 
Polished staples  ............:cccc 3.10c 
Galvanized staples _................ 3.35c¢ 


Coated nails, 100 pound kegs, subject to 
card of extras Sept. 1, 1926, over regular 
wire nail base. 

Woven wire fencing (retail- 

ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high 

7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 

per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIl., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 
Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Duluth $2 higher, Worcester, Mass., 
and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.10¢ 
No, 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c eer 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.2 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered .... aa 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh .................. 3.25c 
No. 28, Gary DGSC  ....0............. 3.35c¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, baze ....... 8.95¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.17c to 4.27c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.05c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ........ 4.10c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ........ 2.40c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 
No. ‘10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.50c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered ..... 2.55¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 20, Pittsburgh, base ...... 4.25¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base .............. $ 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, base  .......c0 4.65 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and rain, 
to Jobbers in Carloads 





Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel 50% 
1 to 14-inch, butt iron 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 
ton higher. 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 
Steel 833% to B34-imch  2.........cccccssessenes 6814 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%%-inch ......... 5 
Seamless hot rolled 3% to 8%4-inch 46 off 
Additional discounts of seven 5 per cents 
being allowed for carloads and six 5 per 
cents for less-carload, on Japanned steel. 
On seamless hot rolled several additional 

5 per cents are allowed. 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails | 


Chain, 1l-in. proof coil, Pitts. 0c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2:30¢ 
Cut nails, c. 1. f.o.b. mills...... 2.80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago  ..........0:00 $51.20 to 52.20 





CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 47.20 to 49.20 


Over. 24-inch, Chicago .............. 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 43.00 to 44.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m 39.00 to 40.00 
Four-inch, New York .......... 56.50 to 57.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham 

NORE: - uactuhisidtahnithesigasddaibcacowctdsuncsvan $110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
ipateisanbdiithcaghincsaperaermnitinnd niin aiiil $4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
BL PRR SE RE TN EAR ee $4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
delinaaiieidincicilidiads tain eosietckecidettisennipalivitiinasnel $4.10 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
A ee ee $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 
hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 


Cold punched U. semifinished 
hexagon nuts 9/ 16- inch and smaller 
io sideiditandalinib sidiihadieatinnp ties enalecitiniabcitelt 80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5g-inch and larger ....75, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
ARRIAGE BOLTS 


(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread  ..........cc0000 50, 10 and 10 off 
Cut thread (all sizes) ............ 50 and 10 off 


Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 

cuca iieieieeminnatiimndiiniiilciiaaesinblanitstned 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 

(% x 4-inch, hot pressed nuts) 
i ae eee 60 and 10 off 
Sf 0 ae 45, 10 and 5 off 

(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread 45 10 and 5 off 
Lag screws 10 and 10 off 


iistiieee aialeudtdltlhde hioniicendiasnviasioianabapeel 50 and 10 off 





Tap bolts ... 
Bolt ends with “hot “pressed ‘nu ats... iene 
siradisbucnteduhisateaiabveeceiin 50, 10 and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
Sinsiligsindiclanndeuliginncsstaihipananivunlins 45, 10 and 5 off 
ea 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size)...40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off in bulk. In 
packages, 80, 10 and 5 plus 2% off. 
ENG” OD seccctiennssncustndbtvanesininnaniiand 60 and 6 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.o.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 
S.AE. U.S.S. 
Castellated Slotted 
$ 4.40 $ 0 


4.4 

5.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 
7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 
13.80 14.20 
17.00 17.30 
28.50 24.00 
36.00 86.00 
55.50 58.00 
89.00 89.00 
126.00 131.00 
183.50 183.50 
210.00 210.00 





Larger zes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
eee Giienpinonctealeeciaaseniestctinbilia’ 80 and 10 off 


SII sce) scaavessinhccsiegienbaibabeibdeisenteesaiia 80 and 5 off 
eR 80, 10 and 5 off 


Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets, carloads, 
REID : ‘scistsisbesabiantecesmeaabibwnis 2.60c to 2.75c 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 
er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 70, 10 and 5 
to 70 and 10 off. 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller, Chi- 
CO - csasesitnies 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Wrought c.l., Chicago dist... _ 40 to 6.50 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts. dist . 6.75 off 


Lock washers, f.o.b. factory... ‘85 to 90 off 
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Valley and Cleveland Markets Are Stronger 
—Inquiry for First Quarter More General— 
Basic Sales in East 








Pig Iron 








reported large sale of foundry iron for delivery 
from the Port Henry furnace to Trenton, N. J., 
taking a freight rate of $3.64. Heavy sales of 
basic and low phosphorus iron are noted in eastern 
territory. About 10 per cent of first quarter re- 
quirements in the New York district are covered. 
General inquiry pending for that period totals 
15,000 tons. 


pig iron market is noted, practically all 

makers now quoting $18.50, base, on foundry 
and malleable. Following this lead, Cleveland fur- 
naces advanced their prices 50 cents, quoting $20, 
base, for delivery in the local territory, and $18.50 
for delivery outside. These new prices have not 
been tested. A feature of the eastern market is a 


Bic iron evidence of strength in the valley 





ITTSBURGH, Oct. 12.—New in- 
quiries for pig iron are lacking, 
although shipping rates are well 


sustained, indicating a large 
amount of quiet buying in recent 
weeks. Quotations are maintaining 


their strength and tending higher, due 
primarily to the influence of fuel costs. 
A Muncie, Ind., user purchased 3500 
tons of malleable, valley furnaces los- 
ing out because of a $1 freight dif- 
ferential. The Warren Tool & Forge 
Co. purchased a small quantity of 
malleable at $18.50, valley. Other 
inquiries from Ohio and Indiana _ in- 
volve 500 to 750 tons, but inquiries 
originating nearby are much smaller. 
A price of $18.50 now is quoted 
on malleable and No. 2 foundry iron. 
Two hundred tons of No. 1 foundry 
was sold at $19.50, valley. The larg- 
est valley sale of bessemer this week 
was 200 tons at $19. A Pennsylvania 
steel interest sold approximately 2200 
tons of bessemer at $19, furnace, for 
delivery at the rate of a carload every 
other day. The basic market is not 
tested; all makers are quoting $18, 
valley. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—The pig iron mar- 
ket in the East is gathering strength. 
Several large consumers have been 
in the market for first quarter, and 
inquiry is active. The General Fire 
Extinguisher Co., Providence, R, I., 
bought 2000 tons. A Massachusetts 
consumer teok 500 tons for November, 


December and January. Prices in 
all producing districts are firm, The 
Mystic Iron Works is shipping iron 
from its new furnace. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Heavy buy- 
ing featured basic and low  phos- 
phorus pig iron in the past week. 
An advance has been announced by 
one maker of copper bearing, low- 
phosphorus. making this grade $21, 


furnace. The minimum price of cop- 
per free, low-phosphorus now is $24.76, 
delivered at Philadelphia. The most 
spectacular development is the _ re- 
ported sale of a large tonnage of Port 
Henry, N. Y., foundry for delivery to 
Trenton, Port Henry freight to Tren- 
ton is $3.64. Foundry demand here is 
light. Makers generally are quoting 
$21.50, base, furnace, but $21 has 
not yet disappeared. The Washing- 
ton navy yard is inquiring for 650 
tons of foundry iron. 


New York, Oct. 12.—Buying of pig 


iron in this territory in the past 
week aggregated a little more than 
15,000 tons. The General Fire Ex- 
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tinguisher Co., Providence, R. L., took 
2000 tons of foundry iron. Current 
inquiry is not large. The only impor- 














tant requirements now before’ the 
trade are those of the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., which is in 

La bidail 

. 7 
Pig Iron Prices 
Prices per gross ton 

ae: COTO cseniticsaiialidicssnias $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 20.76 
Basic, valley ecndalaaticdnadicen 18.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ....... r. 19.76 
Basic, Buffalo _.................. -- 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .......ccccecseses 20.75 to 21.25 
SS ae Ree 18.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh — ...........ccc 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland ............ 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago és 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo ~ .. 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable. del:, eastern Pa. ....... 22.25 to 22.75 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila. ........ 22.76 to 23.89 
No. IX, Buffalo Le FF 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago .... . 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley _............ bie 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh .......... 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo . 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ......... a 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City ........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ...........00 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland..... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. . 21.76 to 23.39 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater .... 22.39 to 23.26 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila 22.26 to 23.89 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater .... 22.89 to 23.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo ............ 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 24.65 to 25.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston ...... 23.91 to 24.41 


Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 20.00 to 21.00 


India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

OFOG CONG,  TORIOR  iccceuvmicinnacie 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 20.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 23.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham ee 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 23.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago........ 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del Chicago 

Cheeee OE SORE) © cnisciciieencne 25.18 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Boston (rail 

GE WEEE  adiccnincnntsnnion 26.81 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland 26.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 24.42 
NS. RS aS ae 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila _........... 27.47 to 28.42 


Jers. City 28.04 to 28.79 


No. 2X, Virginia, del 
Boston...... 28.42 to 29.17 


No. 2X, Virginia, del. 


Gray forge, eastern Pa. p . 20.75 to 21.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts. 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila 24.76 
Low phos., Lebanon tank OER 24.00 
*Low phos., English (neminal) .... 24.01 to 24.51 
Charcoal, Birmingham _ ......cccccccsceee 29.00 to 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago ........ 27.04 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace. 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50: 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 


$29.C0; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 18 per cent $37.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00: 
12 per cent $37.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00: 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers 
Prices are f.o.b. furnace except where stated 
ohterwise. 





the market for about 3500 tons for its 
plants at Harrison, Buffalo, East Cam- 
bridge, Holyoke and Elmwood Place. 
It is estimated that about 10 per cent 
of the trade in this territory have 
bought their requirements of pig iron 
over the first quarter of next year, 
mainly small interests. The market 
on eastern Pennsylvania foundry iron 
seems firm at $21.50 base, furnace. 
Buffalo foundry for shipment to this 
territory, continues $19, base, fur- 
nace. 

Buffalo, Oct. 12.—New inquiry for 
pig iron totals 10,000 to 12,000 tons. 
One is for 3000 tons of foundry and 
malleable. The Kensington-Davis Co. 
covered part of 2000 tons in Buffalo, 
and may buy additional tonnage. Less 
pressure from outside competitors is 
noted by Buffalo makers. The price 
is firm at $20 on Buffalo business. 
Fifteen furnaces are in operation and 
six are idle. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Moderate ac- 
tivity is noted in the pig iron mar- 
ket. The aggregate of sales closed 
by furnace interests with headquar- 
ters here, during the week, was 30,- 
000 tons, about 20,000 tons less than 
in the week preceding. Inquiry for 
first quarter totals 12,000 to 15,000 
tons. Increasing strength in the fuel 
market, and the outlook for the next 
quarter, is leading furnace interests 
to adopt a bullish attitude, especially 
those who have good backlogs. Cleve- 
land makers have advanced their ask- 
ing price 50 cents to $19.50, furnace, 
for delivery in the 50-cent switching 
area of Cleveland, and have made a 
similar advance on outside business, 
quoting $18.50, base furnace. These 
new prices have not been tested. 
The valley market is firmer, $18.50, 
base, furnace, being the more general 
asking price. Other lake furnaces con- 
tinue to quote $19 to $19.50, base, fur- 
nace, for delivery in western Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

St. Louis, Oct. 12.—Pig iron had 
a dull week, with sales amounting to 
700 to 800 tons. The only inquiry 
of note is from an upper Illinois manu- 
facturer for 1000 tons of malleable. 
The quotation of Chicago makers 
is unchanged at $21, f.o.b. furnace, 
but sales are being made in this terri- 
tory at $1 under that figure. They 
are met by the Granite City, IIL, 
furnace, whose nominal quotation is 
$22 to $22.50, f.o.b. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—More inquiry is 

(Concluded on Page 1017) 
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Coke 


Prices Stronger as Coal Demand 
Increases—Some Operators Re- 
ducing Output Slightly 








OKE prices are showing a slow but steady advance, due main- 
ly to increasing demand for coal for export and domestic 


purposes. 


curtailed slightly by operators preferring to sell their coal. 


In the Connellsville district coke output has been 


The 


minimum on spot tonnages of well-known furnace coke brands is 


$3.75. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Barrenness in 
the beehive coke market is becoming 
accentuated, with 50 additional ovens 
becoming idle in two different di- 
rections. Operators are preferring to 
ship coal at $2.50 to $3, equivalent to 
$3.75 and higher for coke, without the 
expense of making the coke. Coal 
demand is holding up well and mili- 
tates against accumulations of coke 
by blast furnace consumers. One 
valley stack purchased a small por- 
tion of its requirements at $3.50 and 
is having difficulty in locating the 
remainder of its needs. It hopes to 
blow in a stack before Dec. 1 to make 
low phosphorus pig iron. Others want- 
ing coke for extended delivery are 
meeting with quotations of $3.75 to $4. 
They include eastern gas producers. 
One block of 30 to 40 carloads was 
sold in the spot market at $3.75 and 
that figure represents the minimum 
for well-known brands. Other sales 
of smaller proportions are noted at 
$3.40 and higher. Medium sulphur 
coke is $3 to $3.10. Foundry coke is 
showing additional strength. Two us- 
ers wanting to contract through the 
remainder of the year were quoted 
$5 and $5.25 on high-grade coke, and 
$4.50 to $5 elsewhere. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Oct. 
2 was 149,780 tons, against 140,690 
tons the preceding week, according 
te the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, Oct. 12.—Now that the 
coke market is much stronger, demand 
also is much better. There has been 
considerable buying at the higher 
prices in the past week. The prices 
now being paid are $5 to $5.25 Con- 
nellsville, for spot beehive foundry 
coke, and $3.75 to $4 for spot beehive 











cape Tinie EL | 
o 
Coke Prices 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace 3.40 to 4.00 
Connellsville foundry 4.50 to 5.25 
New River foundry  ................00 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furnace _..............00.. 4.50 to. 5.00 
Wise county furnace lalieiobas 4.00 
Wise county foundry .............00..... 4.50to 5.00 
Alabama foundry 4.50 to 5.50 
By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del........ $9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens................ 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del.. 12.00 

a i aa 10.00 
Foundry, Granite City, III... 10.00 
Feundry, Birmingham .......... 5.50 to 6.00 
Poundry, Indianapolis, del.. 10.25 
Peundry, Ashland, Ky. ............. 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.00 


miami covervarnervvrrnvernrry ran vv intone et AANA SG 1 YY 
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Foundry fuel also is stronger. 


furnace coke. On beehive furnace coke 
for shipment over the remainder of 
this year $4 to $4.50 are being paid. 
There is no change in prices on by- 
product foundry coke, which are $9.59 
to $10.77, delivered at Newark and 
other northern New Jersey consuming 
points. By-product foundry coke is 
not much of a factor in the spot mar- 
ket, the output being sold up for at 
least a month ahead. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Improving sales of 
domestic coke have stiffened the found- 
ry fuel situation. Local by-product 
producers hold to the $12 delivered 
price for the foundry grade under con- 
tract. Spot by-product fuel is offered 
at $12.25 to $12.50, and sales of bee- 
hive coke are reported in Connecticut 
at $12, delivered. 

St. Louis, Oct. 12.—Demand 
foundry coke continues heavy. 
are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 12.—Recent 
contracts for coke are substantial. 
Quotations are firm at $5.50 for the 
foundry grade, with $6 for spot de- 
livery. The Alabama By-Product Corp. 
will build an addition of 49 ovens 
to its plant here, the ovens to be 
larger than its 100 now in operation. 


fo r 
Prices 





Ferroalloys 











More Spot Cars of Spiegeleisen Are 
Sought at New York 


New York, Oct. 12.—More spot buy- 
ing features the spiegeleisen market, 
this business aggregating a number 
of carloads a week. In most cases 
the price is $34, furnace, for the 19 
to 21 per cent grade. It is expected that 
contracts will come up for renewal 
around Nov. 1. While specifications on 
current contracts are good, there have 


been few instances where consumers 
have called for tonnages above their 
contract commitments, so that spot 
buying is coming from the users 
which did not contract. The New 


Jersey Zine Co. now is operating two 
furnaces on spiegeleisen. 

Occasional carloads for prompt ship- 
ment comprise the current business in 
ferromanganese. Consumers generally 
continue to supply their requirements 
from shipments on contracts. There 
has been on curtailment of such ship- 
ments, as consumption continues at a 
high rate. The market continues $88 
to $95, duty paid tidewater. 

Special ferroalloys are 
large quantities and prices 


moving in 
are un- 





of Market Section 


changed. 
to $1.05 a 
asking prices are a little higher, but 


Ferrotungsten has sold close 
pound contained. Some 


some prices also have been heard 
lower. Other alloys are going al- 
most entirely on contracts. Tungsten 
ore is mostly $10.65 to $10.75 a short 
ton unit, little changed but with a 
firm undertone. The exact situation 
in China is not clear but this country 
is not yet short on fulfillment of any 
contracts. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Specifications 
for ferromanganese are numerous, in- 
dicating a sustained consuming rate. 
A few less-than-carload sales brought 
$123.50 in the past week. The Eng- 
lish price on carloads or more is un- 
changed at $100, and domestic makers 
still quote $95. Buyers believe that 
$90 would be accepted on large ton- 
nage orders but apparently none is yet 
ready to negotiate for 1927. The 
Follansbee Bros. Co. wants another 
carload of 12 to 14 per cent ferro- 
silicon, but no new orders are noted 
for the 50 per cent grade. Specifica- 
tions for 50 per cent grade are heavier 
in the last half than they were in the 
first. Spiegeleisen is unchanged, with 
an occasional single carload sold in 
the spot market. Large tonnages 
of material are being taken out on 
contracts. 





Drawback Is Extended 


Washington, Oct. 12.—The Anniston, 
Bessemer and Birmingham, Ala., and 


Chattanooga, Tenn., plants of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. will also benefit ond the 
ruling of the treasury department, 
issued sometime ago with reference 


to the company’s Burlington, N. Y., 
plant, that a drawback is to be paid 


on castings manufactured from for- 
eign pig iron. 
Until 1883 all cut nails manufac- 


tured in this country were of iron but 
in that year bessemer steel began to 
be used. 

In 1883 steel wire nails began to 
come into use as a substitute for cut 
nails. 





AUUHE CSTE ATT ATUL 


Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales .............895.00 to 100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

burgh seiaiaiil . - sesseeeeee 99.79 to 104.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater.. 82.00 to 34.00 





Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 

SIUIINIE | . “cnnicendiespiiuadigilnenipanivenailades 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotuugsten standard, per pound 

CS OER AL EAL 1.00 to 1.05 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to & carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.56 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40. per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to aMmalySsiS  .........ccccccecee 8.25 to 4.006 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car _ lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.08 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 

load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 

dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 

OO re ee 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

COURS «TREES cscs necievcciicsinesomcicns 122.56 

+Duty paid. 
Bi cP 
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Plates 





Miscellaneous Demands 
tinue Fairly Heavy—Tonnage 
So Far Exceeding September’s 


Con- 








nages for miscellaneous purposes. Great Lakes shipyards will 


C URRENT plate demand consists mainly of moderate size ton- 


need a considerable tonnage for winter repair work. Some 


leading mills report finished material orders, 


including plates, so 


far this month are 50 per cent ahead of the comparable period in 


September. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1002 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Plate fabrica- 
tors, boiler shops and other users of 
steel plate are keeping up a_ steady 
demand on mills, although individual 
orders are not large. The delivery 
situation is much more favorable than 
in bars or shapes. The outlook for 
plate tonnage for river craft for next 
season is good. The price is 1.90c. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Plate prices firmly 
withstand consumers. pressure for 
lower levels. Sales on a_ piecemeal 
basis in carload lots and less show 
a good total volume. Nothing below 
1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.365c, delivered, 
has come to light at Boston. 

New York, Oct. 12.—East Jersey 
Pipe Co. will fabricate about 1000 tons 
of steel plate into pipe to be laid in a 
line at Kearney, N. J., by the Spiniello 
Construction Co., Newark. Kearney 
now is preparing to advertise for bids 
for a second pipe line, bids probably 
to close Oct. 27. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 
ings generally are not as large as 
some weeks ago, but continue fair. 
The price is firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Inquiries are out for 5200 tons of 
plates for a tanker and 1000 tons for 
a dredge. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Lower lake 
shipyards will need a round tonnage 
of plates for winter repair work. 
Reports from the mills indicate no 
change in the situation. Some sellers 
detect an easier situation in  buy- 
ing, but neither production nor con- 
sumption has moved. Plates are un- 
changed at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, or 2.09c, 
Cleveland. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Demand from the 
oil fields for tankage is contributing to 
activity in plates, in the absence of 
well defined car building programs. 
Tank builders placed orders for nearly 
15,000 tons of plates in the district 
within the past week. Inquiries from 
tank users are for 20,000 to 30,000 
tons, not including 5000 to 10,000 tons 
from California oil fields. The Cities 
Service Tank line is dividing 60 tank 
cars between the American Car & 
Foundry Co. and the General Ameri- 
ean Tank Car Corp., and Chicago 
& North Western has ordered 500 
stock car bodies from the Illinois 
Car & Mfg. Co. 





12.—Plate boox- 











CONTRACTS PLACED | 














ten &80,000-barrel tanks for the Mar- 
in the Panhandle, Texas, 


3000 tons, 
land Refining Co. 
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to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

sand digger hull for the E. T. Slider 
Ind., to Midland Barge Co. 
Evanston, Ill.; to Concrete 


district, 
400 tons, 
Co., New Albany, 
296 tons, garage, 
Engineering Co. 
200 tons, plate span for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad at Boston, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 


Furnace Is Blown with 
Centrifugal Units 


Two 45,000 cubic foot blast furnace 
blowers recently were installed as part 
of the equipment of the Mystic Iron 


Works, Everett, Mass. Each of the 
blower units, which were built by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y., consist of a 3-stage, water- 
jacketed blower with radial flow im- 


pellers capable of delivering any vol- 
ume up to 45,000 cubic feet of air 
at pressures up to 30 pounds. The 
drivers are 8-stage. condensing tur- 
bines with multiple-valve control. Each 
turbine is equipped with the usual 
emergency and speed governors, the 
latter acting as a pre-emergency gov- 
ernor without shutting down the unit. 
In ordinary service, however, the 
blower is controlled by the new Gen- 
eral Electric constant volume _ gov- 
ernor. 

Other centrifugal compressors to be 
placed in operation within the next 
few weeks include two 45,000-cubic 
foot, 35-pound bessemer-converter 
blowers at the Woodlawn plant of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; two 50,- 
000-cubic foot blast-furnace blowers 
at the Central Furnace Co., Mas- 
sillon, O.; one 60,000-cubie foot 
unit the the National Tube Co., Lo- 
rain, O.; one 45.000-cubic foot unit at 
the Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa.; and, one 
35,000-cubic foot unit at the Bourne- 
FuHer Co., Cleveland. 


Postpones Merger Case 


Washington, Oct. 12.—The taking of 
further testimony in New York by 


the federal trade commission in its 
Lackawanna-Midvale Merger’ case 
against the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


has again been postponed from Oct. 
5, the last date set, to some date, 
not yet fixed, about Oct. 15. 





Semifinished| 


Market Is Firm—Forging 
Billets Tending Upward—In- 
quiry More Active 











steel, 


continue in satisfactory volume. 


Some sheetmakers are 


© cet, continae i on contracts, and new orders for semifinished 


| placing additional tonnages of sheet bars, 


and there are more 


inquiries for billets and slabs principally from strip steel manu- 


facturers. Prices are firm. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


New York, Oct. 12.—Fewer con- 
sumers than usual are under contract 
for their requirements of semifinished 
steel. Many consumers did contract 
for fourth quarter, but larger interests 
are following the hand-to-mouth policy. 


The market on wire rods is firm at 
$45, base, Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Semifinished 


steel activity is more pronounced. More 
inquiries and additional specifications 
have developed for billets and slabs. 
Inquiries are for monthly requirements 
of strip steelmakers and other users. 
One make of blue annealed _ sheets 
wants a tonnage of slabs. The price 
is $35. Forging billets specifications 
against contracts at $40 are calling 
for interesting tonnages, indicating 
sustained activity among makers of 
forgings and oil well tools. Some 
billet makers are endeavoring to ob- 
tain slightly more than $40. Sheet 
bar users are under cover for the last 
quarter, except those who are con- 
tracting for only one month’s supply 


Some producers of forging billets are 
trying to obtain more than $40. 


PRICES, PAGE 1002 


at a time. The price on sheet and 
tin bars is $36. Wire rods are fairly 
active at $45 but skelp, outside of a 
few contracts, is entirely inactive. The 
price of skelp is firm at 1.90c. 

Youngstown, Oct. 12.—While the 
recent pickup in the volume of sheet 
sales has necessitated enlargement of 
sheet. bar specifications, consumers are 
well covered for this quarter. The 
tonnage coming to the miils largely 
is composed of sheet bar specifications 
and $36, Youngstown, is applying. 
Standard billets and slabs are quoted 
at $35 Youngstown. Little tonnage of 
this commodity is reaching the mar- 
ket. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Some additional 
fair-size orders for semifinished steel 
have been booked by the leading mer- 
chant mill here. The market is firm 
at $36, Cleveland or Youngstown, for 
sheet bars, and $35 for standard bil- 
lets and slabs. Specifications on con- 
tracts continue to provide this maker 
with practically full operations. 
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lron and Steel — Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 

































eae ] , - WROUGHT PIPE STEEL CAR AXLES 
Steel Works Scrap Boston (dealers) ces... 10.00t010.50 Birmingham .................. 17.00 to 18.00 
mn ee MELTING rig ante Eastern Pe nnsylvania vsseeeeeee 14.50 to 15.00 Boston (shipping point) ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
SELES SEEETES 3.00 to 13. RS cotidec dh cs de "ae ee 16.50 to 17.00 
pate (dealers) — 2 00 ped 50 New York (de alers) ..... D.7TE TO 10.25 CREM a.cececocecceccoconsee sessseeeeee 19.50 to 20.00 
a eS Se kB Sees 16.00 to 16.50 
eae NO, 2 cencessnrvenrenscversees 15.5 to ay ~ Boston . —— paere G wig 12.00 to 12.50 Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 23.00 to 24.00 
CHICAGO  o.eeceeeeeee é eee 18.00 to 13.5 . ; ENO TR igi 16.50 to 17.00 Pittsburgh ......... Ses 20.50 to 21.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) * 13:50 to 14,00 Eastern Pennsylvania... ? i WR see 20.50 to 21.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 ... . 15.50 to 15.75 BUSHELING SHAFTING 
ee er. i ce sccpseviesiuabbueesoabast 16.00 to 16.50 Reston (chieot ; 
- 4 ~ — : on oon s pping point) ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
in impos oe ee) cee “= 19.15 to 20.00 
e NUNEED* ‘cupcdhasheneen J el hicago, No. 2 . oaiin oo ee 9. mate a 99 
Bethlehem delivery _..................+ 15.60 to 16.00 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 8.00 to 8.50 — ; ty nneylvania ements ora se 23. 4 
: , . in 9 aq 6 New York (dealers) .............. 
New York (dealers) (yard)... 10.50t011.00 Cleveland No. 1 essen 11,75 t0 12.00 Cry ois 18.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh  ........ssssesressseeseereeeeee 17,00 t0 17.50 Cleveland, No. 2 sitanaietemantags EEA naa aN a Nal la baa aan . . 
i RNID : Gicstliashbesdbencdvcmtedocbiobcasibeiics 13.25 to 13.75 Pittsburgh, No. 1 cceccce.cccc--.. 14.50 to 15.00 Fy | ae 
— omega a. ee attr Iron Foundry Scrap 
COMPRESSED ‘SHEETS CAR WHEELS 
Buffalo a 14.75 to 15.25 | | MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 59 Birmingham, iron $16. 00 to 16.50 
Chicago 11.50 to 12.00 Birmingham 8.00 to a Boston (consumers) .. 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland 14.00 to 14.50 Boston ...... sccrssssscsornssesccsersnccseeee BOO CO S50 BurfPalo, HFOM — ccecccvcsscsecrsccssscenseecs 16.50 to 17.00 
El ct cee cctnenctiiieanitial 11.00 to 11.50 — svssccnnnnsccenscocesnesssnnnessceneseeen ny “of a Buffalo, stee] coeeccsocesssesssveerseeseee 17.00 to 17.50 
ittst rh 5 cebabiciam .. 15.50 to 16.00 shicago .... . . ov & Chicago, i7OM  .....eccccceceeseeseeeee 14.50 to 15.00 
— 5 EAN Se OS e750 Cincinnati. (dealers)... 6.50 to 7.00 im a .... "16°80 to 17.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cleveland sreressssrssssssssseee 11.00 to 11.50 Cincinnati ..... sessssesseeeee 12,50 to 13.00 
Buffalo _........ secsscsvesessesees 11.00 $011.50 Detroit — ....c.eccrcrsccorereees steneneee w+ 8.75 to 9.25 Eastern Pennsylvania Kcncneaaiiea 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (de sale rs) 9.50 to 10.00 Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 13.00 to 4 New York iron (dealers) 12°50 to 13.50 
SS ie i . 12.50 to 13.00 New York (dealers)  ........00 9.00 eke Pittsburgh, iron o.ccccccese--. 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.00 to 138.50 Pittsburgh ..... ers, Pittsburgh, steel - 18.50 to 19.00 
Pittsburgh mus ey «GENE: MUI . “ aiidccvcsiveuebiisbesionsuenesecesaiiossce 8.00 to 8.50 St. Louis, iron 15.25 to 15.75 
St. Louis . .50 to 9.00 CAST IRON BORINGS St. Louis, steel 17.50 to 18.00 
___ SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Birmingham (chemical). ........ 15.50 to 16.50 __ NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Chicago ; Birmingham (plain) © .........-++ 8.00 to 8.50 Birmingham, cupola ................ 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati Boston (chemical)  .............se0« te ee eee 18.00 to 18.50 
—— = Boston (dealers)  .......c0 8.50 to 9.00 oe = SE ee wee 16.00 to 16.25 
. ouils , | REE TREE Se eas mers Bes 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, No. 1 machinery.. 16.50 to 17.00 
— STEEL RAILS, SHORT meen EES SS RS at . 9.00to 9.50 Chisage. No. 1 railroad or 
Birmingham 13. 00 to 444 Cincinnati (dealers) _............... 7.00to 7.50 agricultural , Sadacilen 16.00 to 16.25 
Buffalo _—— mT 17.25 to 17.7 SIIIION | smennidebotaceseatesinikintess . 11.75 to 12.00 Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
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Scrap 





Prices Weak and Demand Lack- 
ing—Surplus Appears Smaller 
Than Thought 








HILE further weakness i: i 
scrap and consumers are not willing to buy some evidence 


is appearing in iron and steel 


is appearing that surplus stocks are not so large as has 


been thought. 
affect the market little and yet 
continue to be a thorn in the s 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Further weaken- 
ing of iron and steel scrap prices 
brings the market below the lowest 
expectation of a month ago. Con- 
sumer interest is entirely lacking. 
Heavy melting steel is down 25 cents 
to $13 to $13.50. Cast borings at $9 
to $9.50 are the lowest in four years. 
Last sale of melting steel to a large 
consumer was at $13.50 but none is 
moving now. It is offered at $13. 
On the list of the Santa Fe railroad 
$13.50 was paid for heavy melting 
steel. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Despite continued 
meager buying, encouragement is found 
in stabilized prices in New England. 
The American Brake Shoe Co. bid 
$13.75 for stove plate delivered Nor- 
wood, Mass. Textile is sluggish at 
$17.50 to $18 delivered. 

New York, Oct. 12.—Dullness con- 
tinues to characterize the iron and 
steel scrap market, with little con- 
suming demand and such buying as 
there is by dealers, is largely on back 
contracts. Some mills still are hold- 
ing up shipments on material, but, 
despite some opinion to the contrary 
there is no great surplus. Some 
dealers express the opinion that it 
would be difficult to supply scrap for 
an order within 60 days. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Buying of 
iron and steel scrap by consumers 
continues on a small scale and most 
users continue to ask postponement of 
shipments. Brokers are not buying 
freely. The tone of the market 1s 
easier but there is not much business 
to test prices. 


Buffalo, Oct. 12.—A dull market 
for scrap is_ noted. Prices are 
nominally lower and there is_ not 


much support. Dealers say they prob- 
ably could not get more than $17.50 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel. Pur- 
chasing of turnings and borings has 
stopped and inquiry for stove plate 
and No. 1 cast has been withdrawn. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Scrap yard 
stocks are well cleaned up in the Pitts- 
burgh area and recent orders from 
several customers for fairly large 
quantities have absorbed practically 
all the high grade scrap available. 
A broker bought heavy melting steel 
on the Pennsylvania railroad list for 
a nearby mill, the successful bid be- 
ing about $18.10, the same figure 
paid earlier by another consumer for 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie tonnage, 


about 35 carloads. This indicates the 
price that has to be paid for No. 1 
railroad heavy melting steel, which 


some of the mills now are specifying, 
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Buying in recent weeks has been of a nature to 


absorb much tonnage. Rejections 


ituation. 


and quotations of $18 and higher are 
substantiated by actual transactions in 
the past few weeks. Ordinary heavy 
melting steel, however, has sold at 
$17, rails at $17.50. 

Detroit, Oct. 12.—Weakness_ con- 
tinues in iron and steel scrap. De- 
mand is Jimited and dealers are buy- 
ing cautiously and only in sufficient 
quantities to meet current needs, Re- 
jections are still frequent. Prices are 
weak and unsteady. 

St. Louis, Oct. 11—An already 
weak market due to the apathy of 
consumers has become weaker. Prices 
were 25 to 50 cents a ton lower on 
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some items, and further declines may 
be expected unless consumers take 
more interest. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 11,—Fur- 
ther buying of iron and steel scrap 
is noted. Quotations remain unchanged 
with no prospects of increase Sup- 
ply appears bountiful. Railroads are 
still offering scrap. 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—The iron and 
steel scrap market remains fairly 
steady with some of the lighter grades 
a little scarce. Heavy melting steel, 
however, shows a weaker tendency al- 
though prices are unchanged, the No. 
1 grade ranging from $15.50 to $15.75 
and No. 2 from $14.50 to $14.75. 
Automobile manufacturers, operating 
on lower schedules, are producing 
less scrap while consumption keeps 
up at a good rate, thus introducing 
a stiffening factor in the market: 


About 1852 David Thomas, Catasau- 
qua, Pa., introduced blowing engines 
at the blast furnace plant of the Le- 
high Crane Iron Co. which increased 
the pressure of the blast to double 
that which then was customary in 
England. The results were so surpris- 
ing that other furnacemen followed his 
example, but it was not generally 
copied until after 1860. 





Sheets 





Market Is Active and Prices 
Firm—General 
tinues High 


Demand Con- 








HE sheet market is active, buying at the new level of prices 


being more general. 
shows an increase, while 
requirements continue heavy. 


tion is firm. 


Demand from car builders and repairers 
agricultural and electrical sheet 
Seasonal influences are causing some 
decrease in orders from the automotive industry. 


The price situa- 
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Youngstown, O., Oct. 12—Conditions 
in the sheet market throughout the 
Mahoning valley have undergone little 
change since a week ago. The volume 
of specifications against contracts 
coming to makers continues unabated 
and in many cases mill production is 
covered until the first week in De- 
cember. The price situation appears 
firm, as few mills are inclined to do 
business at less than 3.10c, base, for 


black, 2.40c for blue annealed and 
3.95¢ for galvanized. While 3.00c and 
3.85e are heard on black and gal- 


vanized, respectively, the reports are 
traceable to sales made a few weeks 
ago. Extremely low inventory at 
fabricating plants is reflected by the 
growing number of requests for de- 
livery. In a few instances fabricators 
have curtailed output because of un- 
derestimated specifications of sheet 
tonnage and of their inability to ob- 
tain new tonnage for immediate de- 
livery. Some mills are in a position 
to sehedule new business within ten 
days, others two weeks, while still 
others are not able to promise ship- 
ment under six to seven weeks. High- 
grade tonnage continues quotable at 
4.25e¢ for No. 20 gage. Producers 


have well-balanced hot-mill schedules. 
Incoming specifications have receded 
slightly because of curtailment at cer- 
tain automobile plants. 


Boston, Oct. 12.—Sheet demand con- 
tinues to improve in New England 
and deliveries are slowing up through- 
out the East. Inquiry from manufac- 
turers of metal ceiling is particularly 
heavy. Galvanized sheets are firm at 
3.85c, base, Pittsburgh. Black sheets 
quoted at 3.00c, base, Pittsburgh, are 
less firm. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Sustained buy- 
ing of various grades of sheets at the 
higher levels is exceeding all expecta- 
tions. Orders involve 500 to 1000 tons 
and up to 1500 to 2000 tons. The 
rate at which car repair and car build- 
ing tonnage is accruing, and the num- 


ber of protections that are out on 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets 
for such purposes, indicate that car 


builders will be busy for some time. 
Automotive buying, is receiving a sea- 
sonal setback in several directions. 
Agricultural implement tonnage prom- 
ises to continue, and this will make 
up for any lack of metal lath busi- 
ness, which to date this year has been 
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a feature of sheet buying, exceeding 
all previous years in total tonnage. 
Electrical sheet business which has 
reached new high levels for the year 
promises to continue. Sheet mill opera- 
tions average above 90 per cent, the 
leading interest being on that basis 
for the third consecutive week. De- 
liveries on blue annealed are your to 
six weeks deferred, black six to eight 
weeks, and galvanized and _ other 
highly finished sheets eight to ten 
weeks. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Buyers of black, 
blue annealed and galvanized sheets 
are well taken care of for fourth 
quarter in the district. Some impor- 
tant fill-in tonnages will be placed 
in the next 60 days and some con- 
tracting will be done on the basis of 
the recent advance of $2 a ton at 
Indiana Harbor and Gary. The heavy 
spot buying movement shows no abate- 
ment. Roofing, manufacturing and 
jobbing lines are active. A _ leading 
independent producer is unable _ to 
promise deliveries inside of six. to 
eight weeks. 

St. Louis, Oct. 11.— The buying 
movement in sheets which began sev- 
eral weeks ago continues, although 
the volume was slightly diminished 
during the week. Mills are con- 
siderably behind in shipments, and 
jobbers are pressing for early de- 
liveries. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Mills gen- 
erally are quoting 2.40c, base, Pitis- 
burgh, on blue annealed sheets; 3.19e 
on black and 3.95c on galvanized. The 
former lower prices were done on a 
number of attractive tonnages in th 
past week, but a larger percentage o 
new business is going at the new levei 
and tendency is firmer. Bookings are 
good and deliveries continue extende |. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Characterized 
as the best market this year, sheet 
sellers are booking sufficient tonnage 
to defer shipments into the latter 
part of November. Buying is general, 
ton being confined to several lines. 
Many buyers did not anticipate their 
requirements far enough ahead and 
now are pushing mills for deliveries. 
Several lots ranging up to 500 tons 
were closed during the past week. 
Metal furniture buyers are specifying 
heavily, but automotive demands are 
lighter. One mill reports having re- 
ceived a contract for all of 1926, 
prices to be set at the first of each 
quarter. Most of the 3.00c tonnage 
on mill books has been worked off, 
and shipments now are being made 
against 3.10c contracts for No. 24 
gage black sheets. Galvanized is 
holding at 3.95c, blue at 2.40c and au- 


tobody at 4.25c. 
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Tin Plate 














Tonnage Setting New High Record 
Japan Places Orders 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1002 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—This year un- 
doubtedly will register a total tin 
plate tonnage 10 or 15 per cent 
greater than last year, which _ es- 


tablished a new high record by about 
15 per cent. Mills still are busily 
engaged in rolling plate for shipment 
this year. After this is out they will 
be able to start on anticipations for 
1927, so that high operations are prac- 
tically assured throughout the fourth 
quarter. The present average _ is 
slightly above 90 per cent, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. maintain- 
ing its 92 per cent schedule. From 
time to time new demands develop 
abroad, and occasionally an attractive 
order is placed. The domestic price 
still is $5.50. 


Car Installations Drop 


Washington, Oct. 12.—Class one 
railroads in the first eight months this 
year installed in service 1440 loco- 
motives, the car service division of the 
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American Railway association reports. 
This was an increase of 227 over the 
number installed in the same period 
last year. Locomotives on order on 
Sept. 1 totaled 533 compared with 
193 on the same date last year. 

Freight cars installed in_ service 
in the first eight months this year 
totaled 77,225, a decrease of 28,221 
under the corresponding period in 
1925. During August 10,967 cars 
were placed in service, including 4619 
box cars, 5145 coal cars and 679 
refrigerator cars. 

Class one railroads on Sept. 1 had 
20,251 freight cars on order compared 
with 20,863 on the same date last 
year. 


Boiler plates first were rolled in 


this country in 1825 at Coatesville, 
Pa. 








Pipe 
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Mills Beginning to Shorten De- 
liveries—Little Line Pipe Pend- 
ing—Cast Market Strong 











ELIVERIES of pipe from mills are shortening, although on 


some sizes still remain from eight to ten weeks deferred. 


Line pipe business is inactive, inquiries and orders being 


lacking. Cast iron pipe is featured by recommendation of New 


York water department to award 11,000 tons to domestic makers, 


although Germans were low bidders. Detroit placed 6500 tons. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1002 AND 1036 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—The delivery 
situation on pipe is growing some- 
what ameliorated. Mills are catching 
up on their backlogs of lapwelded 
pipe, but many buyers find it diffi- 
cult to anticipate eight or ten weeks 
and so are postponing their purchases, 
One or two large lines are up for 
attention in addition to the large gas 
line to Denver. The Tidal Oil Co. 
is building a 4 and 6-inch line from 
its refinery at Drumright to the Semi- 
nole field in Oklahoma. Standard 
full weight merchant pipe orders still 
involve small quantities. Pipe mills 
continue to operate practically full. 

Boston, Oct. 12. 
foundries are well booked for the re- 
mainder of the year on small sizes. 
Demand for miscellaneous lots con- 
tinues active. Gas companies and 
other large users are buying smal] 
lots to fill in the year’s requirements. 
Municipal buying is almost at a stand- 
still. Prices are unchanged. 

New York, Oct. 12.—Outstanding in 
the eastern cast iron pipe market is 
the recommendation by the depart- 
ment of water supply, of this city, 
to the board of estimates that the 
lot of 11,000 tons of cast iron pipe, 
fittings and special castings be award- 
ed to domestic makers, instead of to 
the German makers who were low on 
the great bulk of tonnage. Action 
has been postponed definitely for an- 
other ten days. Municipal demand 
otherwise is rather light. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Unfilled orders 
for cast iron pipe are declining, as 
work is being pushed for delivery 


Eastern pipe 


before freezing weather. Contractors 
are urging prompt shipment, but de- 
liveries are three to five weeks de- 
ferred. Municipal business is dwind- 
ling and will be minimized _ until 
public utility lettings and intermittent 
awards for next season’s work make 
their appearance in the winter months, 
Plants are operating practically at 
capacity. The 4200 tons of 6 to 30- 
inch class B and C pipe for Wyandotte, 
Mich., is said to have been awarded 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. and James B. Clow & 
Sons at approximately $41, Birming- 
ham. Detroit has closed on 6500 tons 
of 12 and 16-inch pipe with the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 12.—New 
east iron pipe business is still light 
but adds sufficiently to the unfilled 
tonnage to assure steady operation 
through the remainder of the year. 
Quotations are still $39 to $40 per ton 
base for 6-inch and over. Shipments 
have not diminished and no stock is 
being carried. Soil pipe and fittings 
trade still is lagging. 


| CONTRACTS PLACED 

















6500 tons, 12 and 16-inch pipe for Detroit, 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co 


41200 tons, 6 to 30-inch, class B and C, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., reported awarded United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and James B. 
Clow & Sons Coleman & Harding, general 
contractor. 

121 tons, 6 to 12-inch class C pipe, Takoma, 
Wash., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
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291 tons, 4 to &-inch class C 
Calif, to United States 
Foundry Co. 


San Diego, 
Pipe & 


pipe, 
Cast Iron 


275 tons, Litchfield, Ill., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co 

125 tons, 4 to 12-inch for East Chicago, Ind., 
to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


CONTRACTS PENDING 

















11,000 tons, department of water supply, gas 
and electricity, New York; domestic makers 
recommended, instead of German makers, 


who were low bidders; award expected within 














10 days. 

552 tons, 8-inch class B pipe, Bolinas, Calif.; 
bids in Oct. 19. 

420 tons, 18-inch class B pipe, South San 
Francisco Water Co., San Francisco; bids be- 
ing received. 

114 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B pipe, San 
Diego, Calif.; bids in Oct. 18. 

Iron Ore 
Market Is Firm—Only Small Lots 


Sold—Shipments Heavy 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—The market for 
Lake Superior iron ore is quiet, and 
firm. Small fill-in lots continue to 
be closed, and two requirements ag- 
gregating 100,000 tons still are pend- 
ing, with possibility of being placed 
later. 

While shipments from the head of 
the lakes are heavy, considerable ore 
is being forwarded direct to furnaces, 
and the lower lake dock situation next 
spring probably will be as favorable 
from the producers’ standpoint as it 
was this year, tending to early de- 
mand for new tonnage. Continued 
demand for vessel capacity is having 
a tendency to keep ore prices firm. 


Locomotive Orders Gain 


Washington, Oct. 12.—Railroad loco- 
motive shipments in September totaled 


134 of which 122 were for domestic 
delivery, compared with 124 and 94 
in August, according to principal 


manufacturers’ reports to the depart- 
ment of commerce. Further compari- 
sons of shipments and unfilled orders 
follow: 





Year Shipments Unfilled order 
and Domestic Domestic _ 
Month Total Steam Electric Total Steam Electric 
1920 2,683 1,318 a ee 
1921 1,558 830 221 
1922 1,405 1,056 | a 
1923 3,378 2,982 UE: “déestth- -wauaiad. veniam 
1924 1,554 1,312 ee 
1925 
Sept. 100 42 16 390 278 41 
Total 
(9 mo.) 913 583 97 4 . 
Oct. 93 47 21 530 386 40 
Nov. 106 52 8 585 435 46 


Dec. 104 68 18 708 557 54 


Total 1,216 755 DEG —cecececs —cavevems 


1926 
Jan. 121 96 11 653 506 53 
Feb. 163 101 22 572 442 60 


March 162 146 11 780 635 50 
April 151 122 12 713 580 44 


May 140 105 14 726 585 46 
June 159 133 11 667 522 53 
July 132 82 20 555 445 36 
Aug. 124 78 16 525 455 26 
Sept. 134 109 13 498 386 24 
Total 

(9 mo.) 1,286 972 130 
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Bars 





Buying and Consumption Con- 
tinue at High Rate—Prices Hold 
Firmly 





PECIFICATIONS by 


consumers against fourth quarter con- 


tracts are being made in volume equal to or exceeding the 


similar period of third quarter. 


Some mills find bookings ex- 


ceeding shipments and specifications: are almost equal to produc- 


tion. 
other. 


Changes in sources of demand are about equalizing one an- 
Prices are steady and firmer than in the past. 
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Chicago, Oct. 12.—Users of soft 
steel bars are submitting fourth quar- 
ter specifications even more promptly 
than for third quarter. While obliga- 
tions on bars are heavier than on 
other finished steel, orders for all ma- 
terial, with the exception of sheets, 
are being shipped with a minimum of 
deferred delivery. Consumers seem to 
be advancing orders more than was 


the case several weeks ago, but no 
tendency to build up stocks is de- 
veloping. Bar specifications, which 


made a substantial gain the past week 
over the preceding period, now are 
only slightly behind shipments, and 
bookings are slightly ahead of ship- 
ments. The farm implement outlook 
appears more favorable. Signs of les- 
soned automotive activity within the 
next 30 days are appearing, as some 
automotive interests have begun to 
outline restricted programs because of 
recent unfavorable weather in middle 
western farm territory. The 2.10c 
quotation for soft steel bars is firmer 
at Chicago mills than a month ago. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—The steel bar 
market is exceptionally firm at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh or 2.365c delivered, and 
both inquiry and sales have improved 
during the past week. One important 
producer reports New England sales 
ahead of a year ago. Another maker 
is expecting to advance to 2.10¢ Pitts- 
burgh on small lots. Automobile part 
manufacturers have been the heaviest 
buyers. 

Buffalo, Oct. 12.—Buffalo mills have 
a comfortable bar tonnage on their 
books and daily volume of business is 
good. The price is 2.265c depending 
on tonnage and shipment date. 3uf- 
falo steelworks operation is around 85 
per cent of total capacity. 

Pittsburgh, Oct..12.—Merchant steel 
bar orders from cold finishers are nu- 
merous. Automobile spring makers, 
structural shops and other users like- 
wise are furnishing good _ specifica- 
tions. A number of deliveries can be 
had within a three or four-week limit, 
some sizes being obtainable almost on 
demand from one or two makers. 
While the majority of fourth quarter 
number of 


contracts carry 2.00c a 
small ones for a single carload at a 
time are at 2.10c. Bar mills opera- 


tions are between 80 and 90 per cent 
of capacity. 

Refined iron bars are being bought 
in limited tonnages only as needed. 
Makers are fairly active on day-to-day 
demands but do not have much ahead 
of them on order. Prices start at 
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3.00c and run up to 4.50c, depending 
upon the degree of refinement. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Corrigan, Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. is now booking 
bars, priced at the time of delivery; 
its new bar mill may be operating 
by the end of October. Automobile 
schedules at Detroit and Toledo are 
easing off somewhat. With the gen- 
eral run of users, consumption is un- 
changed. Some consumers are not 
now in the market, having specified 
out all of their third quarter com- 
mitments, but their rate of consump- 
tion has not declined. Bars are quot- 
ed at 2.00c, Pittsburgh, or 2.19c, Cleve- 
land, with the mills claiming addition- 
al firmness. Most small lots are priced 
at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 





Hoops and Bands 





Buying in Small Quantities Continues 
the Rule—Prices Steady 
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Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Considerable 
tonnages come each week in the nar- 
row hoop and band sizes to makers 
of hot rolled flats from small stamp- 
ing manufacturers, so they are not 
entirely dependent upon cooperage in- 


terests. Demand is widespread but 
usually small quantities are bought 


since no other policy is necessary as 
long as prompt deliveries are procur- 
able. The price is unchanged and 
firm at 2.50c, and narrow mill opera- 
tion is praetically full. 


Pa. Leads in Minerals 


With a total of $1,011,630,879, Penn- 
sylania led all states in value of 
mineral production in 1924, says the 
bureau of mines, department of com- 
merce, Its output was 21.64 per cent 
of the country’s total. California 
was second with $428,175,652 and Okla- 
homa third with 393,030,665. Other 
leading states, in order, were: 
West Virginia, $307,315,205; Texas, 
$272.729,023; Ohio, $249,049,648; Ill- 
inois, $235,796,027; Kentucky, 3$120,- 
510,775; Michigan, $114,239,386; In- 
diana, $112,299,075; and Minnesota, 
$107,844,680. 

In 1810 iron rounds for ship bolts 
and other uses were rolled in Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 
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Structural Shapes 


Fall Seasonal Activity Decreases But Awards 
Continue Fair—Two Inquiries in New York 
Require 21,500 Tons 











SNERAIL bookings of structural shapes are way work in New York and 10,000 tons for an 
in undiminished tonnages. Backlogs of auditorium in Atlantic City, N. J. Prices con- 
shape mills have been built up until deliv- tinve based on 2.00c, Pittsburgh, equivalents in 
eries now are deferred from 30 to 60 days in some most places. Boston shows some weakness, one 
vases. Movement of shapes is unusually good for maker offering 1.95c, Pittsburgh. Chicago dis- 
the season at Buffalo. Awards in New York dis- trict mills hold to 2.10c, Chicago. Fabricated quo- 
trict were more numerous during the last week. tations are increasing in strength, although com- 
Two major inquiries include 11,500 tons for sub- petition remains keen. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1002 
New York, Oct. 12.—Two large in- ‘are busy on pending work, and are a" mg ag oe ett apartments, Phila- 
quiries, totaling 21,500 tons, feature booked 30 to 60 days ahead, but Pes ceghrtied citiee ae ae — 
the eastern structural market. One the bulk of the larger seasonal struc- Suidens Geilt. te ‘han aie at 
tural awards in the district already Dry Dock Co. 


ealls for 11,500 tons for a local sub- 
way section, and the other for 10,000 


tons for a municipal auditorium at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Awards are a 
trifle more numerous, with several 


jobs ranging around 1500 tons. Ac- 
cording to figures just compiled by 
the Structural Steel Board of Trade, 
September buying in the metropolitan 
district aggregated 34,078 tons, as 
against 30,415 tons in August. This is 
exclusive of bridges, subway work, 
piers, etc. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Some _ improve- 
ment in structural contracts is re- 
ported for the past week. Prices are 
slightly less firm. One maker is of- 
fering 1.95c, Pittsburgh, but the bulk 
of the sales are at full 2.00c or at 
2.365c, delivered. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—Shape _ book- 
ings continue fair, although not at a 
rate prevailing some weeks ago. Prices 
hold at 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, with 
1.85¢ being done occasionally on large 
lots. 

Buffalo, Oct. 12.—Late season move- 
ment of structural shapes is unusu- 


ally good. Some of the principal 
fabricating establishments here are 
booked about to capacity for this 


quarter, and can take only fill-in bus- 


iness. The mill price on shapes holds 
at 2.265c, Buffalo. : 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.— Structural 


shape backlogs apparently are grow- 
ing instead of being reduced, as 
would ordinarily be expected at this 
time of the year, due to seasonal 
influences. Deliveries cannot now be 
had in less than four or five weeks. 
Prices are firm, 2.00c being the ruling 
figure. Many fabricators still are 
anxious for jobs and name attractively 
low bids in competition. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Less tendency 
of buyers to seek prices under 2.19c, 
Cleveland, or 2.00c, Pittsburgh, on 
plain structural material is noticeable 
as mills start shipping on fourth 
quarter contracts. Specifications the 
past week showed improvement. The 


largest award in the territory was 
2900 tons for a Buick building at 
Flint, Mich., to the Flint Structural 


Steel Co. 
Chicago, Oct. 12—Fabricators’ shops 
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has been closed. A large amount of 
smaller tonnage is pending and awards 
for this class of work are numerous. 
Car inquiries already in sight will call 
for fair tonnages of shapes, plates and 
bars. Specifications by fabricators 
show no diminution, and the quota- 
tion for plain material is firm at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 
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Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this week ..................... 30,070 
Awards last week .................... 18,613 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 35,230 
Awards this week in 1925 ...... 35,181 
Average weekly awards, Sept. 35,097 
Average weekly awards, 1926 28,564 
Total awards to date, 1925 ....1,355,079 


Total awards to date, 1926 ....1,173,438 
(nome Tae nema LLL LT 
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2900 tons, foundry for the Buick Motor Co., 


Flint, Mich., to Flint Structural] Steel Co. 
2300 tons, Missouri-Illinois Bridge Co., for 
Mississippi river bridge at Louisiana, Mo., to 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Works 
2300 tons, Fern Rock subway shops, Phila- 
delphia, to Phoenix Bridge Co. 
2065 tons, involved in the following items: 
26-story apartment hotel, 112-8 West Sev- 
enty-second street, New York, to A. E. 
Norton, Inc. 
6-story loft, Broadway and 123rd street, New 
York, to the Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 
Addition to the A. S. P. C. A. building, But- 


ler street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


446 West 


Hospital construction, Forty-third 
street, New York, both to Levering & Gar- 


rigues Co. 
Distributing 
street, New 


station, 441 West Fifty-third 


York, 


Transmission tower for the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Co., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
both to Hedden Iron Construction Co 

2050 tons, highway bridge over Illinois river 


at Florence, Ill, to Illinois Steel Bridge Co. 


Illinois river at LaSalle, 
Bridge Co. 


1575 tons, bridge over 
lll., to Illinois Steel 


1500 tons, addition to Kings County hospital, 
Long Island, N. Y., to the Easton Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

1500 tons, 16-story apartment, Broadway and 
102nd_ street, New York, to Dreier Iron 
Works. 

1500 tons, courthouse, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

1400 tons, Beth Israel hospital, Newark, N. J., 
through Starrett Bros., New York, to Mc- 


Clintic-Marshall Co 


900 tons, four buildings for 
Co., Cleveland, at 
Bridge Co. 


" National 
Fostoria, O., to 


Carbon 
American 


650 tons, cement plant for Yosemite Portland 
Cement Co., Merced, Calif., to Western Pipe 
& Steel Co. 

600 tons, open-hearth for Otis Steel Co., Cleve- 


land, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 
600 tons, Seaside hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., to 


American Brown-Boveri Electric Corp. 
through Irwin & Leighton, Philadelphia, 
general contractors. 

550 tons, building for the Weyerhauser Tim- 


Lewiston, Idaho, to 
Steel Co. 
plant building for the 
Co., Liverwood Falls, 
Jones Co. 


ber Co., 
Moines 


Pittsburgh-Des 


150 tons, 
Paper 
quire & 

400 tons, high school, Berea, O., through R. S. 
Ursprung, general contractor, to Forest City 
Structural Steel Co. 


International 
Me., to Meg- 


340 tons, high school, Woonsocket, R. I., to 
Eastern Bridge Co. 

320 tons, Pina building, Tucson, Ariz., to un- 
stated fabricators. 

300 tons, Schaetzke apartments, Milwaukee, 


& Steel Co. 

300 tons, including 125 tons 
the Isaly Dairy Co., 
bert Steel Co. 


300 tons, Selby Shoe Co. plant, Portsmouth, O., 


to Lakeside Bridge 


2 for a building for 
Youngstown, to Gui- 


through H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, gen- 
eral contractor, to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. 
270 tons, Pierce-Arrow sales room, Buffalo, 
to R. S. McMannus Steel Construction Co. 
250 tons, apartment, 175th street and McCombs 
avenue, New York, to B. Schacht & Sons. 
250 tons, Bay View theater, Milwaukee, to 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

250 tons, two Strauss bascule bridges for Son- 
oma county, Calif., to Pacific Rolling Mill 
Co. 


250 tons, plant addition for Fisher Body Co., 
Cleveland, to Forest City Structural Steel Co. 

210 tons, Pope’s Hill bridge, Dorchester, Mass., 
to Phoenix Iron Works Kalman Bros. gen- 
eral contractor. 

200 tons, boiler house for Chrysler Motor Car 


Co., Detroit, through H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, general contractor, to Forest City 
Structural Steel Co. 
200 tons, Glendale viaduct for Pacific Electric 


Railway Co., Los Angeles, to Llewellyn Iron 
Works. 

200 tons, memorial 
Mass., to Eastern 

190 tons, Magee 
J Lauer & 


tractor, to an 


building, Framingham, 
Bridge Co. 

hospital, Pittsburgh, through 
Pittsburgh, general con- 
fabricator 


Sons, 


unstated 


185 tons, Gilman street bridge, Somerville, 
Mass., to Boston Bridge Works. Kalman 
Bros. general contractor 
75 tons, two 160-foot riveted spans, Pistol 
River bridge, Curry county, Oreg to Pa- 
cific Iron Works, Portland, Oreg. 

140 tons, Memorial hospital building, 2 West 
106th street, New York, to McDougal & 
Potter. 

100 tons, work including plant for Mohawk 


Products Co., Jordanville, N p & 
Bridge Works. 


Limestone 
to Fort Pitt 
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11,500 tons, subway section 5, route 101, New 
York; bids close Oct. 29. . 

10,000 tons, municipal auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; pending. 

4500 tons, new Hotel Schroeder at Milwaukee; 
Holabird & Roche, Chicago, architects. Plans 
ready about Nov. 15. 

2100 tons, approach work for the New Jersey 


state highway 
bids asked. 
2000 tons, 23-story office building for Rhode 
Island Industrial Trust Co., Providence, R. L.; 


Newark, N. J.; 


commission, 


bids in. General contract to Starrett Bros. 

2000 tons, Cottage Farm bridge, Boston; bids 
in. Phoenix Iron Works, low bidder. 

1800 tons, annex for Hotel Manger, Seventh 
avenue, New York; bids asked. 

1000 tons, building for the Ward Baking Co., 


Baltimore ; 
1000 tons, 


pending. 
14-story Tishman apartment, Seven- 


ty-fifth street and Park avenue, New York; 
pending. 

800 tons, Aiken apartments, Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral contract awarded to Ellwood Lumber 
Co., Point Breeze, Pittsburgh. 

450 tons, school, Boston; bids in. 

250 tons, gates for Stony Gorge dam, Orland, 
Calif.; bids being taken. 

225 tons, Webster, Mass., memorial; bids in. 
General contract to Keith Bros., Worcester, 
Mass. 

200 tons, bridge for the Chesapeake & Ohio; 


bids asked. 
200 tons, Pelican theater, Klamath Falls, Oreg. ; 


bids received. 

185 tons, building for San Quentin, Calif., 
prison; bids in. 

100 tons, approximately, residence for James 
W. Gerard, 1014 Fifth avenue, New York; 
bids asked. . 

Several hundred tons, building for the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, Sixth avenue and For- 
tieth street, New York, bids asked; Alfred 
H. Taylor, architect. 

Tonnage unstated, addition for the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. at Franklin, Pa.; bids 
about to be asked. 


Tractor Shipments Drop 


Washington, Oct. 12.—September 
shipments of electric industrial trucks 
and tractors totaled 97, identical with 
August, according to returns to the 





department of commerce from nine 
manufacturers. Tractor shipments 
dropped four, other types increased 
one and exports gained three. Other 
comparisons follow: 
Domestic 
All other 

1925 Tractors types Exports 
Quarter ending March 31 45 259 41 
Quarter ending June 30 49 280 50 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 57 286 12 
Quarter ending Dec. 31 41 295 25 

BD TORE scccscesinsienvens 192 1,120 128 
1926 
Quarter ending March 31 44 310 17 
Quarter ending June 30 50 281 $2 
Quarter ending Sept. 30 39 258 8 
January, 1926 21 86 4 
February 15 96 5 
March 11 128 8 
Fo 17 90 a 
OS ene 12 87 9 
June 21 104 19 
TN bn tit eninstccuutiaseaeewnaaduicelcs 15 95 1 
August caoiinaiediadeansnees, — Ta 81 2 
September 10 82 5 

Isaac Proctor was the owner of a 


warehouse on the north bank of Stony 
creek in Johnstown, Pa. about 1800, 
which was maintained for the express 
purpose of receiving and storing bar 
iron from the forges of the Juniata 
valley, which material was hauled to 
Johnstown over the Frankstown road 


and thence shipped in large flat 
boats to Pittsburgh by way of the 
Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas and Alle- 


gheny rivers. 
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Concrete Bars 


Buying Sags Off During Past 
Week as Large Awards De- 
crease—1927 Work Appears 





concrete bar activity 


of the past few days. 


we 


Large con- 


Oe mn from large awards of the previous week marked 


tracts failed to appear, and inquiries also were less numer- 


ous. 
heavy awards 
work will take 


are 


REINFORCING BAR 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Larger reinforc- 
ing bar awards continue to drag, but 
numerous small-tonnage business is 
being closed. Fresh inquiry is fall- 
ing off. The record of general con- 
tracts awarded and plans _ prepared 
in the past week show a fair amount 
of additional projects, including 30 
apartment houses and apartment-office 
buildings. It is estimated that 3700 
tons of billet bars will be required 
by the sanitary district of Chicago 
for work at Stickney, Ill. It is re- 
ported that some attractive tonnages 
of billet steel are being bought around 
2.25¢e, Chicago. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Increased activity 
is reported in the concrete bar mar- 


ket at Boston. Contracts have been 
individually small and _ prospective 
work lacks large tonnages. ~ Prices 


are unchanged at 2.265c for mill de- 
livery and 3.00c out of Boston ware- 
houses. 


Buffalo, Oct. 12.—While the peak 
of reinforcing bar buying seems to 
have béen left behind for this year, 
considerable sales volume is - being 
reached through small lot orders. 
One Buffalo maker sold four lots of 
about 50 tons each last week and 
considerable inquiry is out. Mill 
operation is being held at high levels 
unusually late in the season. The 
price on mill shipment lots is 2.265c, 
Buffalo. 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Jobs closed in- 
volving the use of reinforcing con- 
crete bars rarely require more than 


20 or 25 tons, although at least one 
is noted this week. Several larger 
jobs are scheduled for early award. 


Between 500 and 1000 tons of state 
road work is coming up for letting 
this week, and reports from Harris- 
burg indicate that the 1927 program 
involving 500 miles at the rate of 
25 tons per mile will require approxi- 
mately 12,500 tons of bars. Prices 
are well sustained at 2.00c. 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—After a week or 
two of fair inquiry, the local concrete 
reinforcing bar market again lapsed 
into dullness. One of the leading sell- 
ers in the territory figured on two in- 
quiries in the past week, totaling less 


than 100 tons. Inquiries for lots of 
1 to 10 tons are numerous but man: 
of these are being filled out of ware- 
house stocks. Mill prices of 2.10c, 
Cleveland, or 2.00c, Pittsburgh, on new 
billet steel are steady. Rail steel 


holds at 1.80c, mill. Stock prices from 
warehouse range from 2.50c, Youngs- 


A large aggregate tonnage continues pending, however, and 
expected this 
3700 tons; Pennsylvania road work 500 to 1000 tons. 


fall. Chicago sanitary district 
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town, to 3.00c, Cleveland, with the top 
price variable. 








HAT AOAELUPADOUL RELA 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week ................. 6,060 
Awards last weet *.iukiccaid 12,220 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 8,140 
Awards this week in 1925 ........ 8,230 
Average weekly awards, Sept... 6,347 
Average weekly awards, 1926 .. 6,485 
Total awards to date, 1925 ........ 255,142 
Total awards to date, 1926 ........ 265,440 
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2000 tons, Kymson 


Building Corp. buildi 
New York, rR — 


awarded through R. W. Smith 


Construction Co., general contractor, to un- 
stated seller. 
800 tons, wharf, West Berkeley, Calif., for 


Golden Gate Ferry Co., to an unstated San 
Francisco jobbér. 

450 tons, Orpheum theater, 
Coast Steel Co. 

400 vons, Alden Park Manor apartment addi- 
tion, Philadelphia, to Kalman Steel Co. 

400 tons, terminal warehouse, Little Rock, Ark., 
to Laclede Steel Co. 

270 tons, Santini warehouse, Bronx, New York, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 


Seattle, to Pacific 


200 tons, Holan school, Detroit, to Concrete 
Engineering Co. 

200 tons, high school, LaSalle, Ill., to Olney 
J. Dean & Co. 

165 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 


160 tons, North Side junior high school, Evan- 
ston, Ill., to Calumet Steel Co. 

105 tons, Jewish community center building, 
Philadelphia, to Truscon Steel Co. 

100 tons, Shasta River dam, Montague, Cailif., 
to unstated interest. 

100 tons, Carter estate, San Francisco, to Gunn, 
Carle & Co. 

100 tons, storage warehouse at Louisville, Ky., 
to Concrete Steel Co. 


100 tons, miscellaneous work, including a 25- 
ton bridge in Indiana and 20 tons of state 
road work in West Virginia, to Truscon 


Steel Co. 

100 tons, Philadelphia General hospital admin- 
istration building, Philadelphia, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

100 tons, Telephone Exchange building, Keno- 
sha, Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, furniture storage warehouse, Chicago, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 

100 tons, St. Nazareth school, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 


LaGrange, IIL, 














CONTRACTS PENDING | 





3750 tons, billet bars for Sanitary District of 
Chicago, at Stickney, Ill.; general contract 
awarded. 

1600 to 3300 tons, pier 45 and 54, San Fran- 
cisco; bids rejected and new bids will be 
opened Oct. 13. 

750 tons, Stony Gorge dam, Orland, Calif.; 
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general contract awarded to Ambursen Con- 
struction Co.; steel not yet let. 

500 to 1000 tons, state highway 
jobs, Harrisburg, Pa.; lettings 
Friday of this week. 

400 tons, decking on Carquinez Straits bridge, 
Crockett, Calif.; bids being received. 

350 tons, Rowland & Clark theater, Pittsburgh; 


commission 
Thursday or 


bids being taken. 

800 tons, joint ownership apartment house in 
the Schenley district, Pittsburgh; bids to 
be asked at an early date. 

250 tons, school 79, Buffalo; Harrison Con- 


contractor. 
Portsmouth, O.; 


struction Co., general 
225 tons, state bridge at 
in. 
215 tons, 


bids 


Thomas 
Co., low 


school at Baltimore and 
streets, Philadelphia; McCloskey & 
bidder on general contract. 

200 tons, Hearst-Moulder school, San Francisco; 


bids in. 
200 tons, stadium for Carlton college, North- 
field, Minn.; H. N. Leighton & Co., Min- 


neapolis, general contractors. 


200 tons, Sears, Roebuck & Co. building at 
Philadelphia; pending. 

170 tons, Neptune warehouse, Bronx, New 
York; pending. 

150 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Pittsburgh; bids be- 
ing taken 

130 tons, Liberty Loan building, Washington; 
pending. 

100 tons, theater, Sacramento, Calif.; bids re- 
ceived. 

100 tons, school at Waynesburg, Pa.; bids 
closed Oct. 11. 


bids about Oct. 20. 
160-foot theater and 
Theater Co., at San- 
West Seven- 


100 tons, school 65, Buffalo; 
Unstated tonnage for 90 x 
office buildtng for Seitz 
dusky, O.; W. E. Whitney, 822 
tieth street, Chicago, architect. 


Alloy Market Is Spotty 


Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Decreased de- 
mand for alloy steels in the past 
week was marked. Automotive buy- 
ing by parts makers in this district 
has fallen off, although the general 
run of specifications from other 
sources continues unchanged. Better 
demand is expected within the next 
week or 10 days. Prices continue 


unchanged, with quotations somewhat 


stronger. 
Boston, Oct. 12.—An_ unusually 
heavy demand for alloy steel bars 


is reported for the past week. One 
important seller of merchant bars re- 
ports alloy bar tonnage placed during 
the week as greater than merchant 
stee: bar tonnage. A manufacturer 
nominally taking 50 tons has placed 
an order for 150 tons of alloy bars, 
and similar increases have been made. 


=~ . . 
Finds Pipe Rates Unfair 

Washington, Oct. 12.—E. J. Murphy, 
examiner of the interstate commerce 
commission has prepared a proposed 
report for the commission in which he 
does not find unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial fifth-class rates charged 
on scrap brass and scrap copper, in 
‘arloads from Omaha to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Chrome, N. J. He recom- 
mends that the complaint be dis- 
missed. This was the case of Aaron 
Ferer & Sons, of Omaha against the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

The rates on iron and steel pipe in 
carloads between points in Texas and 
Oklahoma have been found unreason- 
able in a proposed report by Harry 
C. Barron, examiner of the commis- 
sion and he recommends that reason- 
able rates be prescribed and repara- 
tion be awarded. This decision is in 
the case of the Atlantic Oil Produc- 
ing Co. against the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific railway. 


Coal was observed at Pittsburgh as 
early as 1758. 
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Rail Market Maintains Activity 
ith 200,000-Ton Bookings of 


Rails, Cars | 22%: 








awards of 


TIMULATED by 


during the past week, 


more 
and 


rails 
still 


200,000 tons of 


that 


than 


several times amount 


pending, the railroad market goes into the midst of fall buy- 


ing. 


Car placements are scattered but more than 


actively in the market. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, 


Oct. 12.—Most western 
allotted their rail ton- 
nages for 1927 requirements, but 
additional orders for both rails and 
fastenings remain to be placed for fall 
delivery. Chicago district rail mills 
now have orders for 300,000 tons, ap- 
proximately 200,000 tons having been 
booked in the past week. Santa Fe 


Chicago, 
roads have 


has placed a heavy tonnage with a 
Colorado mill. New York Central, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Rock Island 


have not yet closed. Indications are 
that the estimated total of 575,000 
tons of rail bookings for this district 
was not exaggerated. It is estimated 


that requirements this year will run 
heavier than since 1921. 

Missouri Pacific is in the market 
for 30,000 tons of 85 and 90-pound 
rails, and for. 2,500,000 to 5,000,000 
tie plates, the latter taking 12,500 
to 25,000 tons of steel. 

With recent rail bookings nearly 
65,000 tons of track accessories also 


were placed. About 15,000 tons of tie 
plates have been booked in the past 
ten days at $47, Chicago. 

Reports are heard that western 
roads will place 10,000 to 12,000 cars 
in addition to inquiries already out, 
but definite overtures to back up these 


reports are lacking. Inquiries pending 


are for about 10,000 ears. It is un- 
derstood the Missouri Pacific will ask 
for only 2500 cars. The St. Paul 
and Chicago & North Western are 
other important inquiries. South- 
ern Pacific, and Missouri-Kansas-Tex- 


as each will build 500 freight cars in 
its own shops. 

Pacific Fruit Express, and Great 
Northern each are expected to place 
orders soon for 500 steel underframes. 
3uffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is in- 
quiring for 500 steel coal cars. 


New York, Oct. 12.—While a good 
amount of equipment is in prospect, 
both car orders and inquiries were 
light the past week. Locomotive de- 
mand also is_ restricted. Southern 
Pacific contemplates purchasing 13 


locomotives. The proposed purchase 
of 57 miles of 100-pound rails for the 
Shinkeihan electric railway, Japan, 
has been postponed. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Expansion is re- 
ported in railroad buying in New Eng- 
land. The Boston & Maine railroad 
has let a contract with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. for 16 additional tender 
boosters and has also purchased mis- 
cellaneous track material. The Man- 


Track accessory bookings alone are estimated at 65,000 tons. 


10,000 cars remain 
Locomotive demand is small. 
PAGE 1002 
chester street railway has_ placed 


orders for $50,000 worth of frog and 
switch material. Central Vermont has 
bought frog and switch material and 
track fastenings. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Extension of 
coal mine trackage is responsible for 
a number of additional orders to billet 
rolled light rail makers. Tonnage to 
date is double that of September. The 
established firmly at $36. 
Rail-steel light rail makers are ob- 
taining their share of business, with 
a minimum price of $34. 

Several inquiries for 5000 
spikes apiece have developed and one 
or two railroads want up to 2,000,000 
tie plates at a time. Delaware & 
Hudson is in the market, the North- 
ern Coast Line, and the International 
Great Northern. 


price is 


kegs of 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 








Empire Refineries, Inc., 30 tank cars, to the 
General American Tank Car Corp. 
Chicago & North Western, four dining cars, to 


the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 
Maryland & Pennsylvania, one rail motor car, 
to the Electro-Motive Co. 
Southern Pacific, 500 box cars. to own shops. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Manila Railroad Co., 3 Pacific-type locomotives, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works 
RAIL ORDERS PLACED 
66,000 tons, by Illinois Central, to United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
16,000 tons, Central of Georgia, to Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 


23,000 tons, Union Pacific, to Illinois Steel Co. 














18,000 tons, Wabash, 7500 tons to Inland Steel 
Co., 7500 tons to Illinois Steel Co. and 3000 
tons to Bethlehem Steel Co 

5,500 tons, Northern Pacific, to Illinois Steel 
Co, 

ART . 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 
3uffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 500 steel coal 
cars; pending. 

Chicago & North Western, 100 flat cars: bids 
asked 

Long, Island, 60 motor passenger cars and 30 
trailer cars; 20 passenger cars for steam 
service and four combination passenger and 
baggage cars; and five caboose cars; bids 
asked. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 500 freight cars; con- 
struction contemplated for own shops 

Pacific Fruit Express, 500 underframes; bids 
asked. 

Pennsylvania Coal Co., 800 mine cars; bids 
asked 

Southern Pacific, 35 coaches; bids asked. 

LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 

Southern Pacific, 13 locomotives; contemplated. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, four locomo- 
tives; pending. 
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Wire 





Better 
Consumers Buy More Freely— 
Prices Are Firm 


Conditions Appear as 








ENERAL improvement in demand for wire and wire prod- 
ucts has appeared in all producing centers and the final 


quarter promises to be 
small lots 
consuming demand. 


production. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 


Chicago, Oct. 12:—Demand for wire 
products for manufacturing consumers 
continues good, while the jobbing trade 
is buying conservatively, due in part 
to unseasonable weather, especially in 
the Middle West. Producers are hold- 
ing output close to users’ needs, with 
no tendency to build up stocks. De- 
mand for nails continues good, par- 
ticularly from industrial sources. 

New York, Oct. 12.—Demand for 
wire and nails has improved since 
Oct. 1 in this territory. In fact, 
the trade now looks forward cheer- 
fully to the remainder of the year. 
Prices are firm at 2.50c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for wire and 2.65c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, for nails. Estimates indicate 
that wire and nail mills are operat- 
ing between 40 and 60 per cent of 
capacity. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Fall buying on 
the part of wire products jobbers who 
are replenishing their stocks has 
brought about somewhat improved 
conditions for makers. Specifications 
on manufacturers’ wire are heavy in 
the aggregate but individual orders 
are small. Jobbers for the most part 
are ordering single mixed carloads. 
Prices are maintained at 2.50c for 
plain wire and 2.65c for wire nails. 
Demand for cement coated nails has 
improved vonsiderably, and _ staples 
and other specialties are active. Mills 
can operate only about 50 or 60 per 
cent of capacity and backlogs are by 
no means large. 














Ir 

| ° 

| Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Fourth Quarter Contracting Prac- 


tically Ended—Prices Firm 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1002 
Chicago, Oct. 12.—Fourth quarter 
contracting is practically closed, busi- 
ness for the period having met ex- 
pectations. Railroad specifications have 
become heavier in recent weeks. Farm 
implement and tractor makers’ speci- 


fications are not up to earlier esti- 
mates. Prices for bolts, nuts and 
rivets continue steady. 

New York, Oct. 12.—Ulen & Co., 


New York, are negotiating for about 
150 tons of bolts and nuts for ship- 
ment to Colombia, South America. 
This is the largest export inquiry in 
this territory for some time. Demand 
for bolts and nuts has_ improved 
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satisfactory. 
as jobbers are keeping their stocks a little ahead of 
Producers are unable to 
Prices show no weakness and shading has vanished. 


Buying continues in 


increase the rate of 


1002 


considerably since Oct. 1. Not only 
are contract specifications better, but 
considerable new business is coming 
from other than regular contract 
buyers. It is estimated that the bolt 
and nut plants of the country are 
running at 50 to 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—While demand 
for nuts and bolts is falling off 
slightly no material change has come 
in market conditions the past few 
weeks. Last quarter contracts are near- 
ly all signed, and specifications against 
them already are fairly liberal. Makers 
average 70 per cent operations and 
claim the price is firm. Machine bolts 
are quoted at 50, 10 and 10 off. 
Structural rivets are in good demand, 
particularly 42-inch and larger. Orders 


for other varieties of rivets likewise 
are fairly numerous. The price is 
firm at 2.60c. One maker continues 
to operate its rivet department at 
100 per cent, having assumed some 


obligations of one or two rivet makers 
who still are shut down. 

















Boston, Oct. 12.—Noticeable im- 
provement in wire sales has de- 
veloped in New England. 

a 

Cold Finished Steel 
I | 
Lessened Automotive Demand _ Bal- 


anced by Others Needs 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Business_ in 
cold finished steel bars is about the 
same as last month. Customers still 


take material in small lots as needed. 
The seasonal falling off in automobile 


tonnage which, it is expected, will 
be more aggravated as the month 
goes on, is partly made up by 1m- 


proved business from agricultural im- 
plement and tractor manufacturers. 
Also, within the past two weeks a de- 
cided betterment has been experienced 
by manufacturrs of textile machinery 
in New England and some attractive 
orders have been received. The 2.50c 
price continues more or less nominal, 


no reai test having presented itself 
since fourth quarter contracts were 
booked. Operations average 65 to 


70 per cent. 


Prepare Bounty Report 


Washington, Oct. 12.—It is under- 
stood the state department has a 
cablegram from Berlin stating the 


mixed commission investigating iron 
and steel bounties in Germany has 
reached an agreement on a _ report, 
and its findings are being prepared 
for the department. 











} 
Strip Steel | 
Demand Fairly Steady and Prices 
Continue To Hold Firm 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1002 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—While auto- 
motive tonnage has fallen off from 


steel this lack 
consumers in 


some users of strip 
is being made up by 
other lines. Operations are well 
sustained and prices are unchanged, 
with cold strips quoted at 3.50¢ to 
3.60c and hot held firmly at 2.30c. 
Cold strip mill operations average be- 
tween 70 and 75 per cent, while the 
hot mill average is nearer 85 per cent. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Automotive inter- 
ests are taking their usual tonnages 
of hot rolled strip steel, but automo- 
bile parts manufacturers are letting 
up on their specifications. Cold rolled 
strip steel is less active. Cold rolled 
strip business is going at 3.80c, de- 
livered Chicago, while hot rolled strip 
is firm at 2.50c to 2.60c, Chicago. 


Unfilled 
States Steel 


tonnage of the United 

Corp. as of Sept. 30 
showed a gain of 51,174 tons over 
Aug. 31. Bookings as of Sept. 30 
totaled 3,593,509 tons, compared with 
3,717,297 one year ago and 3,473,780 
two years ago. A comparison of cor- 
poration reports for the past two 
and one half years follows: 


Change, Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
Sept. 30, 1926 . 8,593,509 51,1744 1.42 + 
Aug. 31, 1926 . 8,342,335 60,187 167 — 
July 31, 1926 .. 8,602,652 124,010+ 3.56 + 
June 30, 1926 . 3,478,642 170,608— 4.41 — 
May 31, 1926 .......... 3,649,250 218,726— 6.91 — 
Apr. 30, 1926 ........ 3,867,976 511,959—13.9 — 
Mar. 31, 1926 .......... 4,379,935 236,887— 5.18 — 
Feb. 28, 1926 ........ 4,616,822 265,917— 5.7 —_— 
dam. Si, 1986. wen 4,882,739 150,625— 3.0 _ 
Dec. 31, 1925 ......... 5,033,864 451,584+ 9.8 + 
Nov. 30, 19286 .......... 4,581,780 472,597+-11.5 + 
Gut, Ga; BOBS ccc 4,109,183 391,886+4- 9.5 + 
Sept. 30, 1925 ........ 3,717,297 204,494+ 6.8 + 
Aug. 31, 1980 son 8,512,803 26 664— 0.756 — 
July 81, 3986 ...n 3,539,467 170,991— 4.6 —_— 
June 30, 1925 .« 8,710,458 339,842— 8.3 _ 
May 31, 1925 ......... 4,049,800 396,768— 8.4 — 
Ape.. 36,- TORS anus 4,446,568 416,996— 6.6 _— 
Mar. 81, 1925 .....0. 4,863,564 421,207— 7.0 — 
Feb. 28, 1925 ........ 5,284,771 247,488+ 4.8 x 
ae lh 5,037,823 220,647+ 4.58 + 
Dee. 81, TOBE  scccs 4,816,676 784,707+-19.1 + 
Nov. 30, 1924 ....... 4,031,969 5066994143 + 
Ost; Si,: IO aan 3,525,270 61,490+ 1.48 + 
Sept. 80, 1924 .....0. 8,473,780 184,203+ 56.59 + 
Aug. 31, 1924 .......... 3,289,577 102,505+ 3.02 + 
July 31, 1924 ......... 3,187,072 75,4883— 23 — 
June 30, 1924 ......... 3,262,505 365,584—11.1 — 
May 31, 1924 ......... 3,628,089 580,358—13.19 — 
April 30, 1924 _ 


eoceeses 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 


Fire Equipment Sales Up 


Washington, Oct. 12.—Shipments of 
fire extinguishing equipment in August, 
as reported to the department of com- 
merce, included 153 pieces of motor 
apparatus and 50,681 pieces of hand 
type, compared with 142 motor and 
54,234 hand pieces in July. 
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Nonferrous 





Metals 


Firmer Price Tone Noted Following Trend 
Toward Lower Levels—New Buying Lim- 
ited But Consumption Still Is Heavy 











Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 
——Copper Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead Kast Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

Oct. 6 14.20 14.35 13.80 71.75 8.50 8.30 7:32% 27.00 13.50 35.00 

Oct. 7 14.12% 14.2714 13.70 71.50 8.4714 8.25 7.30 27.00 13.8714 35.00 

Oct. 5 14.12% 14.25 13.671 70.75 8.4714 8.22% 7.27% 27.00 14.75 35.00 

Oct. 11 , : 14.12% 14.25 13.70 70.50 8.4714 8.221% 7.30 27.00 14.6214 35.00 
Oct 12 Holiday 


EW YORK, Oct. 12.—A firmer 

tone made its appearance in 

the nonferrous metal market 

after the first ten days of 
the month had seen a _ considerable 
shaking down of market’ values. 
Aluminum and nickel hold __ their 
usual steady courses, but copper, tin, 
zinc and lead prices were cut con- 
siderably. Even at that, tin remained 
unusually high. Antimony moved 
in a circle, a more or less regular 
habit. 

Consumption of all metals continues 
above the average of other years at 
this season. Producers’ stocks are 
low, especially compared with  ship- 
ments, but output is high and serv- 
ice good, so consumers do not worry 
about future supplies, and on every 
little indication of easiness they hold 
off on their buying as long as pos- 
sible. European markets and export 
buying here also are slack and con- 
tribute more toward price depression 
than any domestic events. The dis- 
turbance in the cotton market is 
against firmness in some other com- 
modities. 

Zinc—This metal affords an eX- 
ample that more or less explains the 
situation in all the metal markets. 
Statistics by the American Zinc in- 
stitute for September show _ stocks 
were cut about 2500 tons to 15,699 
tons, while shipments remained un- 
usually high at 54,609 tons. On these 
shipments 50,384 tons were for do- 
mestic buyers, and on a daily basis 
were only 4 tons less than the Au- 
gust daily, whereas the August ship- 
ments, both domestic and total, were 
the largest ever made. In the face 
of this situation the price of prime 
western at the end of September was 
7.37%4c East St. Louis, 5 points less 
than at the beginning of the month, 
while on the past Saturday the metal 
sold down to 7.25c. Since then the 
statistics have caused smelters to as- 
sume a firmer attitude. 

Perhaps a factor in the situation 
is the increase in number of retorts 
operating. The low stage of stocks 
appears to indicate increased output 
yas necessary last month, but lately 
with buying slow, backlogs short and 
smelter operations high, some smelters 
have been a little anxious. On the 
whole the market has appeared well 
balanced and for a number of months 
prices have fluctuated within a nar- 
row range. 

Copper—The market appears to be 
mostly 14.12%c, Connecticut, and 
14.25c, Midwest, though a little shad- 
ing has been done on the eastern 


price. Buying has remained light, 
though more business has been done 
in a quiet way lately than appeared 
on the surface. It is mostly lack of 
export business that has bothered 
the market, as mills in this country 
are rolling and drawing the metal 
at high rates. Products were cut 
%4-cent on account of the lower price 
of the metal, but in the past few 
days buying of products is said to 
have been more active. 

Tin—Prices have fluctuated in the 
usual manner of this metal, in the 
past few days mostly on the easy 
side, but remaining well above 70.00c 
for spot. Futures are 2 to 8 cents 
under spot, cr about the same as a 


UU 
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Mill Products 

Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 

SHEETS 

High brass ae . 

Copper, hot rolled ‘ 22.7 

Zinc, (100-pound base)  ................ 11.7! 

Lead full sheets (cut 4c more) 12.25 to 12.75 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 

RS ce oe Ce ee eee 36.50 

SEAMLESS TUBES 


19.12%, 


High brass 24.00 
Copper igieiietenaiitisa 24.75 
RODS 
High brass (round 5 to 24-inch) 16.8714 
Naval brass . : 19.6214 
WIRE 
Copper, small lots ‘aration 16.25 
High brass 19.621 


Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York ‘ : 8.50 to 8.75 
TINNED.» fealdcntantis todacasemaassitectnideskesvess 9.00 to 9.25 
Cleveland 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Chicago ; : 
Cleveland ; 
ZINC 
New York . 4.00 
Cleveland 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.50 to 11.75 
Chicago 10.50 to 11.25 
Cleveland 11.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York 8.00 to 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 


LIGHT COPPER 


New York 9.25 to 9.50 
RINE | ‘achewncsdubsintahadctaananigipicanaies’ 9.50 to 9.75 
Cleveland 10.00 


LIGHT BRASS 
Chicago “i 
Cleveland 6.00 


ALUMINUM 


Clippings 21.00 

Borings, Cleveland 1.00 

Cast 8.50 
Secondary Metals 

Remelt aluminum No. 12.............. 22.50 to 23.00 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 12.00 to 12.25 

PT ME MMU TE 


week ago. Supplies may be a little 
more liberal, but no substantial relief 
is in sight, and consumption in tin 
plate, mixed metals and other lines 
continues high. 

Lead—Prices have dropped, more as 
a result of weakness in the foreign 
market than anything here. In fact 
some large users agree with producers 
that left to itself, the market here 
would be steady, as consumption is 
excellent. However, signs of easiness 
cause buyers to hold off as long as 
possible. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. cut to 8.50c, New York. 








Coke By-Products 














Larger Supplies of Benzols Results In 
l-cent Reduction 


New York, Oct. 12.—A reduction of 
1 cent in pure and 90 per cent ben- 
zols features light oil distillates. This 
is the first change in many weeks 
and follows an easier situation in re- 





TU TT 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 
Spot Contract 


| aes . $0.24 
90 per cent benzo) ............. 0.24 
TEED Scikccnsuchidkeadshinbentabcsvnseoaaviodce 0.35 ssibeiiaauaeionls 
Solvent naphtha ................000 oe MOS — 
Commercial xylol  .........scsee0 0.36 (nominal 
STINE. oc uscen sstensciuittasomcansteceainntaibiscentin 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
EE eee 0.06 to 0.07 
Naphthalene 
balls Rr SRS ee Le 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ........... ee en 
OEOUEURUAVEDAA ATUL EAE 





gard to supplies. The market is now 
24 cents, works, per gallon for ma- 
terial in tank car lots and 29 cents 
in drums. Sellers declare there has 
been little, if any falling off in de- 
mand and that easier supplies are due 
more to an increase in production. 

All other distillates are steady, with 
toluol and solvent naphtha holding at 
35 cents, works, in tanks and 40 
cents in drums. Commerical xylol is 
36 cents, works, in tanks and 41 cents 
in drums. No change is noted in these 
distillates either with regard to de- 
mand or production. 

The sluggish condition continues in 
naphthalene. Flakes are holding at 
6 to 7 cents, works, in large lots 
and balls at 7 to 8 cents. Phenol 
is 22 cents, works. 
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Kid Market Sectioni 








Warehouse 


First Third of October Finds Bookings But 
Little Diminished from That Period of Sep- 
tember—Market Free of Weakness 





EMAND for iron and steel prod- 
D ucts from jobbers in the first 

third of October was at the 

same rate as the first part of 
September. Improvement in particular 
lines in various districts continues, 
sheets especially showing betterment. 
Prices are firm, the market being 
relatively free from serious cutting 
in most distributing centers. 

Jobbing demand in the New York 
metropolitan district is being main- 
tained, with improvement noted in the 
buying of corrugated sheets. Prices 


at the rate established in the first 
third of the month the volume of 
business booked may establish a 


new high record for the year. De- 
mand is general both as to materials 
and consumers. 

Aggregate tonnages of steel moving 
out of Pittsburgh warehouses compare 
favorably with September, and in one 
or two directions the total so far 
this month exceeds that for the same 
period in September. Numerous orders 
are noted for small quantities of bars, 
plates, shapes and reinforcing concrete 


are steady. Black and galvanzied sheet 
quotations, often the weak spot in the 


bars, fabricators and other users re- 
quiring quick deliveries ordering this 


market, appear particularly firm. material by truck. Splendid demand 

Buffalo iron and steel warehouses also exists for cold finished steel. 
report early October sales of gen- Warehouses selling sheets report a 
erous proportions. If demand holds particularly well sustained demand; 


in fact, it is heavier than permits 
of efficient warehouse operation. Prices 
on sheets are firm on the higher 
levels put into effect recently. 

St. Louis warehouse business was in 
a slump the last week, the falling 
off as compared with the previous 
weeks being attributed in a large 
measure to the interest of the trade 
in the baseball games here. Buy- 
ing in the Mid-continent oil fields is 
fairly good. 

The Chicago iron and steel ware- 
house market is showing good activity 
with bars and sheets the leader in 
demand. Black sheets, No. 18 gage 
and lighter, are being purchased in 
large quantities, mostly by sheet metal 
and metal ventilator shops. Other job- 

(Concluded on Page 1017) 








Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 


STEEL BARS 








Boston 8.265¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 
Chicago 8.00c 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ 
Cleveland _............ 3.00c 
DEORE ictcnnenn 3.15¢ 
Ft. Worth cc... 3.75¢ 
Los Angeles _...... 3.20¢ 
New. YORK | cccosesess 3.24¢ 
Philadelphia . 2.90¢ to 3.20¢ 
Pittsburgh _..w...... 2.90¢ 
i: er 3.00c 
San Francisco .... 3.30¢ 
Se nes 3.00¢ 
St. Louis 8.15c 
St. Paul 3.25¢ 
Tulsa 3.80c 
BARS 
Boston 8.265 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 3.00¢ 
Cincinnati ............ 8.30c¢ 
eT ee 3.15c 
Ft. Worth 8.7T5¢ 
New York ..........+ 3.24¢ 
Philadelphia . 2.90¢ to 3.20e 
Se ae 3.15¢ 
NO, © actinsiclirstors 3.80¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
Boston  ......00.000000. 3.265 to 3.50€ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ 





billet .2.25¢ to 2.60¢ 
2.00c 


Chicago, 
Chicago rail steel 


Cincinnati . 3.20c to 3.30c 
Cleveland _........... 2.50c to 3.00c 
Detroit sinadiaeiatee 8.15¢ 
PE, WORE ccstecten 3.75¢ 
Los Angeles, C.L. 8.05¢ 
Los Angeles, L. 
Bas) atetaonniived 3.30c 
New York ............ 3.15c 
Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ 
Pittsburgh . 2.50¢ to 2.60¢c 
San Francisco, C. 
| EE ERS TE 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L 
a a Sees 3.80c 
Seattle 3.00¢ 
Se ae 3.15¢ 
cee 3.80¢ 


Youngstown . 2.50¢ to 2.60c 


STANDARD STRUCTURAL 


SHAPES 
ee 8.365c 
| ce en 8.40¢ 
Chicago 3.10¢ 
Cincinnati 3.30¢c 
CHOVEURTE — ciccercosece 3.00c 
TORENT, csiexcomrerion 3.25¢ 
Pe WORE sistnw 4.50¢ 
Los Angeles ...... 3.20¢ 


New York 
Philadelphia 






















Pittsburgh _.......... 3.00c San Francisco 4.90c New York ...... 4.00¢ 4.50¢ 
Portland : 4.90¢ Philadelphia .. 4.00c 4.50¢ 
4.45¢ Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
ean 4.20c Portland =... 5.000% — cescorere 
= 5.00c rye Francisco 4.25c* — ........ 
‘. a S.0GeF cesses 
NO. 24GALVANIZED SHEETS a. eee 6 OOF 
gem TUIOD i. aviicirien 4.66c 6.16c 
ee 8.365c 4.800 *Rounds only. 
ow ered sone — 4.90¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cincinnati 3.40c Pes Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Cleveland, 14-inch 5.90 500 Ibs. lots .... 6.15¢ 
and thicker ... 8.00¢ ee Buffalo ws... 6.85¢ 
Cleveland, 3/16- 6.00c _Ciicago a. 6.26¢ 
 peaeest 8.225¢ Bloc cincinnati. ......... 7.15¢ 
— rr . 3.25¢ 5 80c ar gg 5.95 
etroit, 3/16-inc 3.45¢ D3 i aR pee FOB wee -9OC 
~~ —_ 4.50c eer ot ag 4.80¢ ean 6.20¢ 
ca ae 3 20c ortland ........ svsesees 5.75¢ New York ...... 6.25¢ 
ge San Francisco hi : 
New York (sheared , 6.00 Philadelphia cosess 6.25¢ 
and universal).. 8.34¢ seeeees 5 75 e Pittsburgh _.......... 6.30¢ 
New York (floor) _ 5.25¢ 5.25¢ FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Philadelphia . 2.75¢ to 3.00c = 20 - . 
Philadelphia, 3/16- ‘ _— 5.15¢ New York duty paid 
SIR. von ceanans 2.95¢e to 3.20¢ Tulsa, No. 28 6.81¢ Swedish, hollow 
Pittsburgh sess 3.00 drill steel ........ 15.00¢ 
Portland secs. 8.25¢ Boston sess... 4.015¢ Swedish iron bars 
San Francisco .... 8.30c Buffalo 4.05¢ FOUN —vsesseersesees 6.75¢ 
Seattle 3.00¢ Chicago _....... 8.65c Flats and squares 7.00¢ 
Be TN cicicesitis 3.25¢ Cincinnati 3.95¢ 
St,  FRUE:  cctumncn 3.25¢ Cleveland 3.65c¢ WELDED PIPE 
UPRARNIR:  xnssaieabvecbartes 3.80c i 3.80¢ Discounts from warehouse, New 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Ft. Worth 4.40¢ ee 
SHEETS _ — 4.05c¢ ipe 
at 8/16-inch rp og Philadelphia seere 3.75c to S00 WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
MBIEEEO ,  cccoccecses : 3.80¢ a - . i Gal- 
= a BDUFER  sncccecess : 
eee To ioe Pitsbureh se Best we 
Cincinnati _.......... 3.60 Sen Weaneiean re 1%-inch butt .... —28 +21 
Cleveland 3.25¢ Seattle 4.00e ly to %-inch 
Detroit pee 3.65c¢ St. Paul 3.90¢ eee ee —36 — 3 
Los Angeles _...... 3.75¢ Tolan Se cones 471e 14-inch butt —46 —29 
New York. ......... 3.89c¢ ay SO eee . %-inch butt —61 —87 
ee 4.25¢ 1 to 8-inch 
Philadelphia 3.50¢ i wee 5.50c Pees oe —53 —39 
Pittsburgh ........... 3.40¢ Buffalo _...... 4.05¢ 2-inch lap ....... —40 —22 
San Francisco .... 3.90¢ Chicago _....... 4.15¢ 2% to 6-inch 
RS 4.25¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ TN: eictiithisbin tiie —48 —85 
St. Louis ....... 3.60¢ Detroit —........ 4.30¢ 7 and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
ae 3.75¢ New York 4.49¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
TOMER sssevsscsiecinies 4.05c to 4.20c Philadelphia . ...... 4.00c to 4.25¢ 11 and 12-inch 
NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS ae wslaiidaitas ae MD cuidate —37 —12 
Boston ....... : 5.10¢ a 4.40 WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Buffalo 4.30¢ ‘oie : Gal- 
Chicago 8.95¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL Black vanized 
Cincinnati 4.05¢ Rounds Flats % to %-inch 
Cleveland 3.80c and and butt rccccsseee, $44% +78% 
Detroit ..... 4.10¢ hexagons squares 14-inch butt ... — 4 +19 
Ft. Worth ating 4.70¢ ONO iccneess 4.05¢ 4.55c %-inch butt ...—1 + 9 
Los Angeles, No. Buffalo 3.90¢ 4.45c 1 to 1%-inch 
, ene . 4.75¢ CRIGRBO — eccecace 3.60¢ 4.10¢c DU - istetnsttin —I14 + 6 
New York ......... 4.35¢ Cincinnati ...,.. 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 2-inch lap .......... — 5 +14 
Philadelphia 4.35¢ Cleveland _...... 3.90¢ 4.40c 2\%-inch lap .... — 9 + 6 
Pittsburgh . 3.95¢ TORT EEE ceecicin 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Portland ............ 4.90c Los Angeles .. 5.25c® _........ 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
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Coast Buys Structurals 


Better Demand and Much in Prospect—Foreign Steel at Lower 
Prices— Foundry Activity Small—Little Iron Sold 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 9.—(By 
sy Air Mail)—Fall buying of steel 
products has not been as heavy 

as was expected but a fair tonnage 
has been booked. The most active 
product this week was structural steel 
and awards were the heaviest in over 
six weeks. Foreign bars and shapes 
continue to be quoted at prices con- 
siderably under those of domestic 
mills, although recently quotations on 
foreign material have advanced. 
Business conditions generally 
good along the Coast and the outlook 
for 1927 is decidedly encouraging as 
many projects are now on the boards. 
Heavy highway programs, including 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


are 


ITTTTN area eedeTNANUENCTOTOOMNA THA FRET 








i ccneeteiesianiiiale $25.00 to 26.00 
ae «» 25.00 to 26.00 
*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) * 25.00 
0 EE 24.25 
*Belgian .... 22.00 
*indian 25.00 
*Dutch 22.00 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 





much new bridge work, and general 
construction activity is anticipated. 
Pig Iron and Coke 


With the exception of one lot, in- 
volving 1000 tons of foundry iron, 
2.75 silicon, for the Southern Pacific 
Co., awarded to a western furnace, 
little of importance has transpired in 
this market during the past week. 
Activity among the jobbing foundries 
has shown little or no improvement 
during the past thirty days. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


No action has yet been taken on the 
inquiry of the Western Harvestor Co., 
Stockton, Calif., for 600 tons of hot 
rolled bars, though it is expected a 
local mill will take the order. Awards 
of concrete bars this week totaled 
about 1500 tons. A San Francisco job- 
ber took 800 tons for the West 
Berkeley wharf, the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. booked 450 tons for a theatre 
at Seattle and Gunn, Carle & Co. 
secured 100 tons for the Carter estate 
in San Francisco. Pending business 
exceeds 9000 tons. Bids on 3830 tons 
for two piers in San Francisco were 
rejected and new bids will be called 
for next week. Included among other 
new inquiries is 400 tons for deck- 
ing for the Carquinez straits bridge 
and 200 tons for a school in San 
Francisco. Prices on domestic ma- 
terial range from 2.30c to 2.35¢ on 
large lots to from 2.40c to 2.50c 
on smaller lots. Foreign concrete 
bars are quoted at 1.95c to 2.00c c.i-f. 
duty paid while merchant material 


1016 


is quoted at 1.85¢ to 1.90c cif. duty 
paid. 

Awards of plates were confined to 
small lots of less than 100 tons and 
no new inquiries developed during the 
week. Pending business aggregates over 
10,000 tons. Awards are expected to be 
made next week on 8000 tons for 
syphons for the Southern California 
Edison Co. and 500 tons for a pipe-line 
at San Diego. Prices on domestic 
material continue firm at 2.30¢ c.i.f. 

Awards of structural shapes this 
week totaled over 3300 tons and were 
the largest in over six weeks. Among 
these was 1500 tons for the Santa 
Barbara courthouse, placed with 
Llewellyn Iron Works. The Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. booked 650 tons fora 


plant at Merced, Calif. for the 
Yosemite Portland Cement Co. and 
the Western Iron Works booked 125 


sub-station at San Jose 
& Electric Co. 


tons for a 
for the Pacific Gas 


Pending business totals over 11,000 
tons. New inquiries include 250 tons 


for gates for the Stony Gorge dam, 
Orland, Calif. and 200 tons for a 
theatre at Klamath Falls, Oreg. Prices 
on domestic shapes are strong at 2.35¢ 
cif. On foreign. material 1.75c c.i.f. 
duty paid is still being quoted. 


Other Finished Material 


The only award of standard steel 
pipe reported this week involved 1600 
tons of line pipe for the Standard Oil 
Co., San Francisco, placed with eastern 
producers. No action has yet been 
taken on the 950 tons lot for La 
Mesa, Calif., the 638 tons lot for the 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. or on the 
470 tons lot for Yakima, Wash. 


Awards of cast iron pipe totaled over 


700 tons. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. took 291 


tons for San Diego and the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. booked 421 tons 
for Yakima, Wash. Pending business 
involves over 6500 tons. New incuiries 
include 552 tons for Bolinas, Calif., 
420 tons for South San Franciseo and 
114 tons for San Diego. 

No changes are noted in out-of-stock 
prices and most distributors. report 
movement so far this month as being 
in excess of that for the same period 
of last month. All lines, apparently 
are active. 


Off for Europe 


Home After 
Plants 


Foundrymen Returning 
Inspecting Manufacturing 
European foundrymen who came to 

the United States three weeks ago to 

attend the second international found- 
rymen’s congress in Detroit, and who 
subsequently manufacturing 
plants in various cities, were sched- 
uled to board ships for home Wednes- 
day at New York. Their last visit- 
ing place was Washington, where they 


visited 





KLIoOM Market Section 


went after being the guests of Pitts- 
burgh foundrymen, Friday and Satur- 
day. 

The overseas delegates inspected 
the Edgar Thomson works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.’s plant at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The foundries of the 
Westinghouse Airbrake Co., at Wil- 
merding, Pa., also interested them. 
Saturday morning they visited the 
banking establishment of the Union 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh; they then went 
to the plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
and in the afternoon visited the shops 
and laboratories of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. More than 300 
Pittsburgh manufacturers attended the 
banquet Saturday evening in honor of 
the 80 foreign guests, at the Fort Pitt 
hotel. 

Monday morning the delegates were 
taken to the White House, treasury, 
bureau of engraving and printing and 
other government departments. In 
the afternoon they went to Arlington 
national cemetery and other points of 
interest. 

The Europeans were in Cleveland 
last Wednesday and Thursday, where 
they inspected plants of the Otis Steel 
Co., Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Alu- 
minum Castings Co., Allyne-Ryan 
Foundry Co., Cleveland Co-Operative 
Stove Co., Ohio Foundry Co., Osborn 
Mfg. Co., W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Johns- 
ton & Jennings Co., and White Motor 
Co. They also visited the exhibition 
of the American Electric Railway as- 
sociation. 

S. W. Utley, president-elect, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association, was one 
of the speakers at the banquet at the 
Union club, Wednesday evening, in 
honor of the visitors. Other speakers 
James R. Garfield, former 
the interior, John A. Pen- 
ton, chairman, Penton Publishing Co., 
Franklin G. Smith, general chairman 
of the committee having charge of 
the Cleveland arrangements, and E. V. 
Ronceray, vice president, Association 
Technique de Fonderie de France. The 
visitors guests of the Penton 
Publishing Co. at luncheon Thursday. 


were sec- 


retary of 


were 


Fewer Cars Need Repairs 


Washington, Oct. 12.—Freight cars 
in need of repair on Sept. 15 totaled 
160,497 or 7 per cent of the number 


the 
This 


from 


on line, according to American 
was a de- 
Sent. 1. It 
also of 30,177 cars 
the date last 
Freight cars in need of heavy 
Sept. 15 totaled 121,060 
cent. 


Railway association. 
899 
decrease 
with 


crease of cars 
was a 
compared Same 
year. 
repairs on 


) 


or 5.3 per 
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Cartel To Raise Prices, 


Hoover Believes 


Washington, Oct. 12.—While refus- 
ing to discuss the matter officially, it 
is understood that Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover believes that the Eu- 
ropean steel combine will have a tend- 
ency to increase rather than to de- 
crease prices of steel and if this hap- 
pens it will help the American steel 
industry in its export business rather 
than hinder it. 

Discussing the matter informally 
Mr. Hoover has pointed out that this 
combine is being run by expert steel 
men and not by any government, such 
as the Chilean nitrate and similar or- 
ganizations against which he has 
waged war. The steel combine, he 
believes, will not be a repetition of 
the rubber combine. 

Nothing definite can be known about 
the future, he pointed out, until the 
policies of this combination have be- 
come public. It may lead to cut- 
throat competition in foreign trade 
with American steel firms, but if it 
leads to an increase in price, which 
Mr. Hoover believes is likely, it will 
make the matter easier rather than 
harder for the American industry. 
However, if there is dumping by the 
new combine it may lead to trouble. 

If a success is made of this new 
combine, Mr. Hoover believes that it 
is possible that such combinations may 
extend to other industries. He is of 
the opinion that in increasing the 
price, it will not go higher than $5 
per ton owing to the fact that ex- 
perts and not governments. are 
handling the situation as compared 
with the recent rubber fiasco. Mr. 
Hoover does not believe, it is said, 
that the new foreign steel combine is 
as dangerous as it would be if it 
were government controlled. 


Japan May Pool Sales, 
Boost Tariff 


Washington, Oct. 12.—Increased re- 


ceipts of continental iron and_ steel 
products priced under the Japanese 
market may lead to higher tariff 


duties, according to a report to the 
department of commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache Herring to Tokyo. 
After further consideration by the 
finance ministry the matter probably 
will be presented to the diet, when it 
assembles. 

Importers of steel in Japan main- 
tain that the recent competition from 
continental countries is to be regarded 
as abnormal and temporary, and that 
a change in the permanent. tariff 
schedules is consequently not justified. 
They point out that the effect of the 
Franco - German - Belgian - Luxemburg 
steel combine should be a stiffening 
of prices, and anticipatory rises in 
quotations for Japanese delivery are 
reported to have been general during 
the past few weeks. 

The Japanese steel industry is 
watching with keen interest the con- 
tinental negotiations, and the Eu- 
ropean proposals have stimulated the 
discussion of closer organization in 
Japan. Thus, at a recent meeting 
of the Steel Producers’ association, 
the possibility of establishing a com- 
mon sales agency was considered. 
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The Nippon Steel Pipe Co., the 
Kamaishi Iron Works and the Fuji 
Steel Works are said to be consider- 
ing and arrangement for the com- 
bination marketing of bars. The 
average monthly production of these 
three amounts to 14,000 metric tons. 








Check Manganiferous Ore 
Reserves 


In the course of a study of the 
smelting of manganiferous iron ores, 
being undertaken by the north central 
experiment station of the bureau of 
mines, Minneapolis, a check has been 
made of various sources of informa- 
tion on the resources of manganiferous 
iron ore on the Cuyuna range in 
northern Minnesota. Information, 
based on drilling records and com- 
piled by the Minnesota School of 
Mines, indicates that there are about 


3,500,000 tons of black ore, (low 
phosphorus, high silica), and about 
24,000,000 tons of brown ore, (high 


phosphorus, low silica). The figures 
represent what might be called proven 
ore and do not indicate the ultimate 
tonnage which may be produced, In 
order to show the composition and ex- 
tent of known deposits, the various 
bodies of brown and black ores have 
been segregated according to com- 
position and tonnage. 

In view of the fact that the Cuyuna 
range is young and undeveloped, it 
seems highly probable that future ex- 
ploration will add considerable ton- 
nage to the figures above. In 19138 
the Minnesota tax commission esti- 
mated the reserves of manganiferous 
iron ore in the Cuyuna district as 
approximately 10,000,000 tons. In- 
formation from the same source in 
1926 indicates that there are between 
27,000,000 and 28,000,000 tons of man- 
vaniferous iron ore. 


Price Concessions, Not 
Bounty, Is Rumor 


Washington, Oct. 12.—Germany is 
not paying bounties on finishing iron 
and steel products but is allowing 
“price concessions”, is understood to 
be the verdict of the mixed com- 
mission which has been investigating 
low prices on German imports into 
United States. If this understanding 
proves correct, the situation will have 
to be handled from the standpoint of 
dumping rather than the imposition 
of countervailing duties. An offiical 
report by the commission is looked 
for shortly. The German position is 
apparently sustained in speculation 
concerning the report. 


administrative board of the 
American Engineering council will 
meet at Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 11 and 
12. Reports will be received from nu- 
merous committees which have been 
active during the summer. Among 
the topics in the large agenda which 
is being prepared are safety and 
production, registration of engineers, 
government reorganization, and juris- 
dictional strikes in the building in- 
dustry. Dean Dexter S. Kimball 
of Cornell Universtiy, president of 
the council, will preside. 


The 


Steelworks’ Coal Piles 
Are Mounting 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—Apparently to 
fortify itself against a possible cessa- 
tion of bituminous coal mining activ- 
ity next April, one large independent 
steel interest here is having delivered 
to its storage yard, located near its 
plants, approximately 1,000,000 tons 
of coal by river barge. This storage 
has been going on for some weeks 
and already a large tonnage has been 
accumulated. Taking their cue from 
this, a number of other steel inter- 
ests plan to increase their coal stor- 
age and already one West Virginia 
steelmaker has placed orders for sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons, to be 
delivered down the Ohio river in 
barges. Other inquiries are coming 
to light each week involving varying 
amounts, and considerable secrecy is 
being maintained in connection with 
them in order that market prices may 
not reflect the strength which the cir- 
culation of such inquiries would natu- 
rally furnish. Due to varying influ- 
ences, coal prices are stronger with 
each passing week, an important fac- 
tor is the British coal strike. The 
British are paying 10¢ to 15¢ per ton 
over recent prevailing prices. 


Pig Iron Prices Firmer 
(Concluded from Page 1003) 


appearing for Lake Superior charcoal 
iron since makers reduced prices $2 a 
ton to $27.04, delivered, Chicago. Spot 
buying of northern pig iron shows a 
shade more strength. Fourth quar- 
ter contracting is getting farther 
along, but considerable iron remains 
to be placed. Several important in- 
quiries for first quarter are out, and 
a few buyers are willing to cover for 
first half. Buying is tending more 
toward filling immediate needs. The 
price of $21, Chicago furnace, remains 
steady despite unmistakable interest 
in first quarter and first half. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 12.—Blast 
furnace interests are confident an- 
other buying movement is near, Larger 
melters purchase liberally when the 
base price was reduced to $20, but 
did not cover their needs for the last 
three months. Surplus stock of found- 
ry iron will provide only a _ portion 
of the demand and two more fur- 
naces are likely to be blown in with- 
in 380 days. 


Warehouse Buying Steady 
(Concluded from Page 1015) 


ber products also are active. Mill de- 
liveries on ware house sheet orders 
continue deferred, up to six weeks be- 
ing the minimum. 

Cleveland jobbers are finding busi- 
ness holding even with that of the 
past several weeks. Improvement in 
some lines of building materials is 
slight. Prices are unusually firm, 
with jobbers finding buyers more in- 
terested in prompt deliveries than in 
shading. The leading seller has just 
installed a 1x96-inch plate shear in its 
local warehouse to accommodate larger 
sizes. 
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Machine Tool Builders Stress 


Needs for Improvement 


ITH 100 members present, the largest at- 

tendance in the history of the organization 

turned out for the twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ as- 
sociation at the Aspinwall hotel, Lenox, Mass., Oct. 
4-6. Standardization work and apprentice training 
were topics of major discussion, with considerable 
interest also displayed in the plans for the proposed 
machine tool exhibit to be held under the sponsor- 
ship of the association in the municipal auditorium 
of Cleveland in the third week of next September. 
A record-breaking show of industrial machinery is 
expected, 98 member companies already having defi- 


though no direct solicitation has thus far been made. 
Many applications are on hand from machine tool 
companies outside the organization. 

Plans to offset foreign competition, which is_ be- 
coming more noticeable, were discussed at the meet- 
ings. Unethical practices followed by foreign build- 
ers in copying American-built machines and then 
selling them as exact duplicates, equal to the orig- 
inal, were disclosed by some domestic sellers. Fifty- 
four American companies registered complaints 
against such practices. Importance of _ retaining 
capable talent in the machine tool field through at- 
tractive compensation was brought out in discussion 


nitely indicated their intention of reserving space, al- of personnel problems. 


Record Number At Twenty-Fifth Convention 


ROUP meetings, attended by 

builders of a particular class of 

equipment, featured two ses- 
sions, while an address by Prof. J. W. 
Roe, New York university, entitled 
“Plan for Organization of the Machine 
Tool Section of the Museum of Peace- 
ful Arts” attracted close attention at 
another. 

J. E. Gleason, of the Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed H. M. Lucas. rs a: 
Bliss, of the Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, was appointed first vice 
president and W. P. Hunt, of the Mo- 
line Tool Co., Moline, Ill., second vice 
president. A. E. Muller, of the King 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, wiil con- 
tinue as treasurer. Three new direc- 
tors were appointed as follows: A. H. 
Tuechter, of the Cincinnati-Bickford 
Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati; C. C. 
Swift, of the Ohio Machine Tool Co., 
Kenton, O.; and Henry Buker, of the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

President Lucas, in his opening ad- 
dress, stressed the necessity for the 
industry to quote prices commensurate 
with the worth of its product, to the 
end that it might place itself in a 
sound financial position and assume 
with greater effectiveness the service 
industry in general demands of ma- 
chine tool builders. He mentioned this 
with particular reference to the need 
of attracting capable men to the in- 
dustry. Compensation paid its men 
by the machine tool industry has long 
been lower than in others and the 
reason has been, he declared, that it 
could afford to pay no higher re- 
muneration. Mr. Lucas said that high 


mortality rate among machine tool 
companies—something like 3 per cent 
a year for all companies more than six 
years of age—was due in no small 
measure to loss of individual talent in 
the personnel of various companies. 

“Look over those companies’ that 
dissolved,” he declared, “and note how 
many of them began to sicken on the 
day they lost the one man whose in- 
dividual talent had built them up to 
relative prosperity. It is a serious 
and pressing problem to enlist, train 
and keep the sort of personnel that 
the industry requires under present 
conditions. 

“The bed rock for the solution of 
that problem lies in providing ade- 
quate compensation for such a staff, 
compensation that is enough to keep 
such men from leaving this industry 
and taking employment in the shops 
of the industry’s own customers, at 
rates higher than we can afford to 
pay.” 

Mr. Du Brul emphasized the need 
for good salesmanship. This comes 
first, he declared, and after sales ef- 
fort, comes quality of product. He 
warned machine tool builders against 
lassitude in the matter of patenting 
devices of true worth. If a combina- 
tion of old elements produce a new 
and useful result, it is prima facie the 
subject of a valid patent under the 
law, he declared. Often, he continued, 
an incompetent patent attorney will 
draw poor claims that do not give all 
the protection the law allows. The 
cure is to learn what one is really 
entitled to claim and to get it, and 
then to defend it if infringed. Good 
patents, he said, well defended, build 


up a wall behind which the wise mer- 
chandiser can erect a_ substantial 
price structure and keep it from be- 
ing undermined. 

Discussing business conditions, the 
general manager stated that reliable 
statistical information has _ virtually 
eliminated the violent business fluc- 
tuations of recent years. He urged 
members to co-operate fully in the 
compilation of these statistics and 
added that he hoped to secure shortly 


‘a record of plant capacity that would 


prove of much assistance to the mem- 
bers, with the other data now avail- 
able at the association headquarters. 

Col. Leonard S. Horner, recently ap- 
pointed president of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., gave a particularly stirring 
address on the subject of apprentice 
work. He believed that an _ effort 
should be made not only to make the 
industry more attractive to technical- 
ly trained men, but that the indus- 
try should be more aggressive than 
heretofore in going after them. A 
committee was appointed later to 
study methods of interesting univer- 
sity students in the machine tool in- 
dustry’s possibilities. 

Quantity discounts have no place in 
the machine tool industry, according 
to the opinion of those present. At- 
tempts to extend payment terms with- 
out the presentation of negotiable 
paper also were condemned. It was 
unanimously agreed that the present 
terms of 30 days net should continue 
the rule. 

The association took steps to curh 
what was regarded as unfair foreign 
competition. Various instances were 
cited of alleged violations on the part 
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of German machine tool builders. 


Cases were shown whee Gemans SePtember Ingots in Decline 


have copied American machines mi- 


1924 ] 1925 co ate? 1926 is 
Highest Production, March 1926— 166,236 Tons 


nutely. = 

In one instance, a German builder 
is said to have sold in this country 
copied machines, with the assurance 
that repair parts could be had from 
the American maker whose equipment 
was copied. Fifty-four companies reg- 
istered complaints of alleged viola- 
tions. The association voted to or- 
ganize a defense group to take legal 
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A recent development in the stand- 
ardization work of the association is 
the appointment of a committee to “ ;, 
take up the standardization of speeds aa lRnow TRADE 
on constant speed drives of ma- CLEVELAND 
chines. At one large plant, the 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., | 2/2 3/§ 13 3/32) 3) 13] 13/3 BoE 
a survey of a portion of the 
equipment revealed a range of 250 to 
1100 revolutions per minute for con- | 60 
stant speed drives, with speeds at al- 


most every point in this range. The 50, 
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wheel guards and the radial drill com- 
mittee on standards of working RODUCTION of steel ingots in stitute from figures supplied by com- 
ranges. The association has now September slipped off somewhat panies which in 1925 made 94.5 per 
taken up the work on tool holders and from the high rate attained in cent of the country’s total, total pro- 


tool post openings, milling cutters, August and operations now are back duction in September amounted to 
spindle noses and machine tapers. The to a point slightly below that of last 3,930,675 gross tons. Against the 4,- 
first step also has been taken in the May. Nevertheless, operations were 004,583 tons of the month before, this 
standardization of designations and _ the highest for any September in his- was a loss of 73,908 tons. Both 
nomenclature of various classes of tory. According to statistics compiled months had 26 working days. The 
tools. by the American Iron and Steel in- highest September total was in 1918. 
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94.5 Per Cent of Industry Reporting compared with August’s rate of 154,- 
Gross Tons M 
Citvatates Approximate 022 tons per day, it represented a 
Monthly monthly daily loss of 2842 tons or Q yer cen 
output output No. of output Change in “pag es 12 — " 1. per cent. 
companies all working all daily rate On the basis of 151,180 tons per 
Open-hearth Bessemer All other reporting companies days companies per cent 1 . . ‘ . 
lay September : 3 yorking 
8,263,256 689,996 11,960 3,965,212 4,193,281 27 155,307 +138.1 oF) ind S11 working 
2,933,225 602,042 12,998 8,548,265 3,752,352 24 156,348 + 0.6 days in the year, the indicated an- 
3,337,721 614,860 13,633 3,966,214 4,194,840 26 161,321 + 8.1 ‘ tt : i oe - 
2, 515,715 14,182 3,388,763 3,583,676 26 187,834 —14.5 nual rate of production was 47,- 
2,755,¢ 497,708 13,790 3,267,059 8,454,971 26 132,883 — 3.6 000,000 tons. For August, the indi- 
2,540,729 476,945 12,490 3,030,164 3,204,451 26 123,248 — 7.2 in 
2,446,068 457,095 13,547 2,916,710 3,084,472 26 118,634 ie cated annual rate was 47,900,000 tons, 
2,698,285 523,734 12,914 3,234,933 3,420,998 26 131,577 +10.9 ee wr wre AS aks 
2°738.673 647.121 13.977 «8,299,771 8,489,565 26 134.214 4 29 ‘Based upon the conutry’s theoretical 
- - - — ~— —_-—s ingot capacity of 55,844,033 gross tons 
25,572,884 4,925,216 119,491 30,617,091 32,378,106 233 138,962 a f D 3] 1925 ti ‘ 
as Cc o The ere : 
3,077,114 584,567 15,624 3,677,805 3,888,814 27 144,080 + 7.8 yall ee i 2 pln se secrete 
3,092,194 581,347 17,085 3,690,626 8,902,900 25 156,116 + 8.4 September represented 84.19 per cent, 
3,169,796 569,304 15,843 3,754,943 3,970,918 26 152,728 — 2.1 gainst 85.78 per cent in August 
— saiian - a wi * = mat ait Raa ames seit aii agains So. / + 9 m4 £ gus 
. 84,911,488 6,660,434 168,043 41,739,965 44,140,738 311 te and 78.2 per cent in July 
8,326,846 13,664 3,922,199 4,150,469 26 159,638 + 4.5 For the first nine months of 1926, 
3,023,829 12,818 3,592,678 3,801,776 24 158,407 — 0.8 sroductic as aled 35.846.850 tons 
3'590.791 15.031 4241 502 4.488 362 27 166236 + 49 I roducti Qn has totaled 5, f 46,850 tons, 
3,282,435 13,652 3.897.124 4,123,941 26 158,613 — 4.5 against 32,378,106 tons for the cor- 
3,201,230 10,437 3,728,343 3,945,336 26 151,744 — 4.8 ae : a oe ES sa 
3,036,162 9,441 3,544,367 3,750,653 26 144,256 — 4.9 responding period of last year. Aver- 
2,911,375 12,372 3,450,247 3,651,055 26 140,425 — 2.6 age daily production so far this year 
3.145.055 12.003 3,784,331 4,004,583 26 154,022 + 9.7 eye 
3.089.240 12.660 3.714.488 3.930.675 26 151.180 1.8 has been 153,849 tons, as compared 





with 138,962 tons for the same peri- 


9 mos.... 28.606.963 5,156,232 112,078 33,875,273 35,846,850 233 153,849 
od of 1925. 
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Revised And 
Production Costs Considered 


(Concluded from Page 985) 


Billet Classifications 


I i 
K . Z r 
s 
I 8 aces shall be prey [ 
is t nate isible 8 f 
This a is intended t 
xles r large forgings, whi a 
e¢ l s of aria che " pos $8 
sect 8 
I ja ] st at base per 5 ss t 1 ( 
CLASS LFa When locomotive forging quality is subject to examina 
ior f the interior by fracture ests ] 
ius te i age j f ¢ 
per pf $5.00 
per 
CLASS LFb Wi | forging 8 I g 
macroscoy r scot r 
Est ated Awe f 
gross ton Sil a 
FINAI 
April 15, 1926 


MANUFACTURERS’ STANDARD PRACTICE 


STANDARD METHODS OF SAMPLING AND 
PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS FOR CHECK ANALYSIS 
OF 


ROLLED AND FORGED STEEL PRODUCTS 
Adopted 1912 
Revised Dec. 5, 1924 
Revised 1926 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers 


Facts to be Recognized 





l D f st ary ir posit This va 
pris t - 
c 8 | I j 
2 W ka « les 
prope tak I t 1 a 2 
pares fa a 8. W 4 anayisis Of a small st 
ing ake I rt it 
$F y , 
2) That ; alysis is -presentat f the composit 
of a It t sit sis t finished i 
t l t i rn repres at 8 be tak 
atap t t th tside and the center of t s-sect 
of the eria ‘ 
( That a t s should be analyzed to af a fai 
average t pa a 8 
Conditions to be Observed 
4. Each melt i lot shall be considered separately, and pieces for samy 
shall be tak to represent t melt as fairly as poss 
5. Samples must be drillings or chips cut by some machine tool witl 
hy r ] ; 
the Apt t t iu ant, a } 8 s 
grease jirt { bet 8 Samples, however ke sha 
conta a . If s I are aken by a ling | less 
6 in t ‘ s I 
¢ Samples t ‘ is fine as poss and f f 
- 
dust w a v ( t 8 ss a ZU sh siev 
are YI s wil Nill not fT K CiOSsS i 
the car 
7 l r sa i act r ysts K 
analyse | s 8 n poss 8 Id be 8 ‘ 
rath tt 4 sf sted 
. ( i 8 t I 
t 8 cs give I I £ t 
I} f 8 es § h 1 t a 
it is i 
Location of Samples 
9, When the material is subject to tension test requ ents, samples f 
check analysis s taken fr the tension test spe ens as prescr 
n Sect 10 
1¢ Wi s t al 5 8 
" For large s 8 s $, 8 s 8, 8 8 
shapes, samples s k a | va 
and the < I t I xis I cases ¢ 
met st ! s gs 
not | ake N t port a sid 
the ter 
t I I I s 8 ples s i k 5 4 t 
and 8 ices ‘ 
I t 8 C ss s 8 f 8 
shapes rs, prey thod its apy 4 sa 5 
taken « ly t l if way betwe 
and t ‘ r t re 8s i 
Methods of Analysis 
ll. O ‘ know ccurate methods of analysis sha 
Carbon sha be determined - ft combusti 


Discuss Corrosion of which H. W. Gillett of the bureau 


of standards acted 


At Annual Meeting of American Elec- 


trochemical Society treme Conditions 


The fiftieth meeting of the Ameri-_ jcal Industries.” 
can Electrochemical society was held 


at Hotel Washington, 


the symposium on “Materials for Ex- 


Number of Check Analyses 


12 Material sha subject to rejec for any element 
samples from I [ ra 12 
4 § l 
Sf 10 
é r 15 
If the num roft e 
paragraph 12 2 = 


STANDARD PERMISSIBLE VARIATIONS FROM ORDERED LIMITS 


I Ordinary Commercial Quality Material Without 
Special Discard 





l W 
t Je { I I 
I I 
4 pos c x \ ) J 
Elements M M 
| | 
Carbor 8 R( 03 
es ts 80 to 1.15 ( 04 
Car 1.15 05 
M: ar ) 
Pt I 8 O05 
Suly 105 
Silicon P )3 
Copper 2 
Not \ 
a Tange is spe 
If Forging Quality and Special Discard Material 
14 i When check analyses are mad ft terial as furnished, th 


i tot extent permitted lal if. 


Table II 


Average Composition Permissible Variations from Ordered Limits 





Under Over 
Ele ts Minimur Maxin 
| t Lit 
( 02 02 
M 02 02 
P § s OO OO0s 
) 00 O05 
S 02 03 
( 0 03 
N \ it 8 t lera v 
nly w ara 8 spe | 
( I} ¢ t lividual sa a V y fr ler 
xtent p III, excey t! nga 
$a ay i ur low ange 


Table III 


Individual Samples Permissible Variations from Ordered Limits 
Under Over 


Elements M mu Maximum 

Limit Limit 

( 1i— Maximum | ts up to .25, inclus 02 03 

Carbor Maximum limits ver .25t 60 clusive 03 O4 

( Max im | am ver 60 ft 1.15 . is 3 oS 

Ca Max nits Ove iz ) OF 

M s¢ Os 

P Ol 

S ) )] 

4 


Special Permissible Variations from Ordered Limits 
Forging Quality and Special Discard Material Subject to Special 
Restrictions on Check Analyses 

15 a) When check anal t f t t 


Table IV 
Permissible Variations from Ordered Limits 
Under Over 


Individual Samples 


Limit 


French; “The Welding of High- 
as chairman of Chromium Alloys Intended to Meet 
Extreme Conditions,’ by Stanley M. 
Norwood; “Thermal Insulation of 
Electric Furnaces,” by M. L. Hart- 


the Electrochem- 


Among the papers were included mann and O. B. Westmont: “Refrac- 
Washington, one on “Metals to 
Oct. 7, 8 and 9 during the course or High Temperatures,” by H. J. 


Resist Corrosion tories for Induction Furnaces,” by 
Max Unger; “Refractories for Melt- 
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Metals, Iron, Nickel, Plat- 
Louis Jordan, A. A. Peter- 


ing Pure 
inum,” by 


son, and L. H. Phelps; and “The 
Thermal Expansion of Some Fused 
Oxides Used as Refractories,” by G. 


Merritt. 

Be ay metallurgist, 
bureau of standards, presented a 
paper on “Metals to Resist Corrosion 
He discussed 


French, senior 


or High Temperatures.” 
principal characteristics 
applications of 
copper, 
nickel, and iron and al- 


some of the 
and typical commer- 


cially pure aluminum, lead, 
tin, silver, 
loys. 

Among those taking part in the 
discussion of this paper was W. M. 
Corse, who told of the staybright ex- 
periments which he had seen in Eng- 
land on an automobile, the fittings 
of the machine having been exposed 
for almost a year with no corrosion 
or rust resulting. 

Stanley M. Norwood, Union 
bide & Carbon Laboratories, 
presented a paper on “The Welding 
of High-Chromium Alloys Intended to 
Extreme Conditions.” One of 


Car- 
Inc., 


Meet 


the most important problems in the 
chemical industry, he 


design of equipment capable of with- 


said, is the 
standing the éxtreme conditions fre- 
quently encountered. 

In connection with the limited dis- 
cussion on this paper Dr. Gillette read 
a discussion prepared by John A. 
Matthews who was unable to be pres- 
ent. What the author of the paper 


states about the addition of nickel 
lowering the resistance of sulphur 


compounds, said Mr. Matthews, is not 
in accordance with our experience. 
In fact, the plain ferronickels of, say, 
39.90 per cent nickel are resistant 
to sulphuric acid and moderately re- 
sistant to hydrochloric acid, in which 


respect they differ remarkably from 
the straight chromium alloys. 

O. B. Westmont, research chem- 
ist of the Carborundum Co., pre- 


sented a paper on “Thermal Insula- 
tion of Electric Furnaces.” Gener- 
ally speaking, said Mr. Westmont, the 
linings of electric furnaces’ should 
be made from materials of greater 
refractoriness than are required in 


fuel-heated furnaces for the same 
metallurgical processes. This results 
either from the fact that higher tem- 
peratures actually are used in carry- 
ing on the process in the furnace, 
or that extremely high temperatures 
are encountered locally because the 
electrically-produced heat is  gener- 
ated at a higher temperature than 
is required in the process involved. 

Max Unger, electrical engineer, 
General Electric Co., was unable to 
be present. Mr. See of that com- 
pany presented his paper on “Re- 
fractories for Induction Furnaces.” 
Of the various materials studied, Mr. 
See pointed out, magnesium oxide 
proved to be the one refractory more 
nearly fulfilling the conditions than 
any other. Proper grading of the 
magnesium oxide is very important, 
he pointed out. Pitch was selected 
as the best bonding material. 

Dr. Gillett next called upon George 
E. Merritt of the bureau of stand- 


ards to present his paper on “The 
Thermal Expansion of Some Fused 
Oxides Used as Refractories.” 





OMEN as 
domestic products and ap- 


exhibitors of 


pliances are not uncom- 
mon at food shows and furniture 
displays, but few ever have en- 
tered the industrial field in this 
role. Few women found any- 
thing so absorbing among the ex- 
hibits at the recent exposition of 
the American Society for Steel 
Treating at Chicago as the booth 
of the only woman exhibitor. Mrs. 
Gene Lindeblad, secretary, treas- 
urer and a member of the board 
of the Kloster Steel Corp., 1036 
West Lake street, Chicago, and 
wife of Einer Lindeblad, president 
of the company, was that ex- 
hibitor. Still under middle age, 
she is one of the few women 
steelworks executives of the 
world, and knows more about the 
uses, tests, metallurgy and sales- 
manship of alloy and tool steels 
and charcoal iron and steel than 
most of her sex. 

The Kloster Steel Corp. is the 
American organization of, the 
Swedish-American works, at Lang- 
shyttan, Sweden, producer of al- 


loy and tool steels and special 





Steel Is Romance and Career to Mrs. Lindeblad 


Lindeblad, to the iron and steel 
trade of San Francisco and Chi- 
cago, was simply Gene Miller, a 





two-fisted steel saleswoman, who 
made friends wherever she booked 
business. 

As a child in Columbus, O., Miss 
Miller felé the urge to know about 
iron, steel and their metallurgy, 


export and import steel business. 
Here she developed her sales abil- 
ity and continued her study of 
iron and steel. In 1912 she went 
to Chicago to join the Federal 
Tool & Alloy Steel Corp., as sec- 
retary to the manager. The next 
year she was district manager of 
sales, in which position she re- 
mained for 12 years, making 
friends in the industry through- 
out the district. A year ago, as 
Mrs. Lindeblad, she entered into 
a long-term contract with the 
Swedish-American corporation and 
now is active in its affairs. 

Aside from the study of iron 
and steel and her work in 
the industry, Mrs. Lindeblad has 
few interests. She is president of 
the auxiliary of the Swedish Club 
of Chicago and is mildly inter- 
ested in tennis, but these are as 
far as her outside hobbies go. In 
spare time she studies metallurgy 
as a hobby and her library shelves 
contain only technical books, busi- 
ness and technical periodicals and 
her Bible. 

She hopes to become a member 
of the Chicago chapter of the 
American Society for Steel Treat- 








treatment charcoal iron and steel. and her enthusiasm has never ing so that by the next conven- 
Before becoming affiliated with waned. Later, while in San Fran- tion she can register as a full- 
the Kloster corporation, Mrs. cisco, she became associated in the fledged delegate. 
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Country 


Vania 


ining and 


Sum Up 


Meeting in Pittsburgh 
One of the Most Note- 


worthy in Institute’s 


History 


IVERSITY of subject matter characterized the 
one hundred thirty-fourth general meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in Pittsburgh, Oct. 5-9. It was 
the sixth meeting held in Pittsburgh during the 
55 years of the organization’s existence. 
Subjects covered in the 30 or more 
cluded open-hearth practice and charging and tem- 
perature measurements in open-hearth furnaces; re- 
fractories; combustibility and testing of coke; coal 
mining and coke production; bending tests on gal- 
vanized sheets; a description of a 14,000-ton hydraulic 
press; natural gas; by-product ovens; blast furnace 
efficiency; iron and steel scrap in blast furnace bur- 
dens, and the composition of blast furnace slag. 
Headquarters were at the Hotel Schenley, and 
except for the open-hearth conference held at the 
William Penn hotel, all other sectional and group 
meetings were held at the Carnegie and Mellon in- 


papers in- 


iscuss Materials 


Metallurgica 








ngineers 
Progress 


More Than Thirgy Pa- 
pers Presented ffi Five 
Days Plants Are 
Visited 


stitutes and the United States bureau of mines. At 
the banquet Friday evening, presided over by Presi- 
dent Samuel L. Taylor, the J. E. Johnson prize for 
the best research on blast furnaces during 1925 was 
presented to S. P. Kinney, of the United States bu- 
reau of mines. 

An enjoyable feature Thursday was a_ steamboat 
trip up the Monongahela river, luncheon being served 
on board. Stops were made at the Clairton, Pa., 
by-product coke plant of the Carnegie Steel Co., at 
the company’s Duquesne, Pa., blast furnaces and mills; 
and at the National Tube Co.’s plant at McKeesport. 

Friday afternoon, several hundred delegates and 
guests were transported by automobile to the experi- 
mental mine and explosive station of the bureau of 
mines at Bruceton, Pa., where exhibits of apparatus 
and charts were 

G. E. Kettering, director research department, Gen- 
eral Motors Co., Detroit, spoke at the banquet. 


in Making Steel 


viewed. 


SNNSYLVANIA produces ap-_ blast furnace developments, particular- making is to be sought through util- 
proximately 24 per cent of the ly of the past few years when the izing some of the latent heat of the 
country’s supply of bituminous 500-ton furnace has had its capacity carbon monoxide which now passes 
and of that amount western’ increased practically 50 per cent. undeveloped and unused out of the 
Pennsylvania, or the Pittsburgh dis- He said that one of the large fur-_ blast furnace top,” said Richard Fran- 
trict, mines about one-half,” said maces has to handle 60 tons of iron’ chot, vice president, Farrell Chem- 
President Samuel L. Taylor in his’ ore, 30 tons of coke, 15 tons of lime-  icals, Inc., Washington. He spoke 
opening remarks on Wednesday at the stone and 130 tons of air per hour, at the iron and steel sectional meet- 
general session held in Carnegie Music and dispose of tons of molten ing Friday, at which James Aston, 
hall. The comparative figures in gross metal, 15 tons of slag and 195 tons professor of mining and metallurgy, 
tons for 1876, 1925, and 1923 follow: of waste gases per hour. He said Carnegie Institute of Technology, pre- 


1876 1925 1923 
58.980.000 525,000,000 564,157,000 
Pennsylvania 12,806,000 128,000,000 171,880,000 : 
Pennsylvania furnaces of 100 
ng ag 9 9 80 
ae “ - ” and that there 
He said that up to 1920 Pennsyl- and more efficient 


produced 690,554,000 tons of means to recover 


that approximately 85 per cent of the 
steel produced is made in open-hearth 


the waste 


sided. Mr. Franchot’s 


125-ton capacity, nace” concluded as follows: 


larger “Inasmuch as the blast furnace 


regenerators 


need for 


and governed by the lay of 


heat in of energy, disregard of this law 


letting all the made in 


ras 








paper entitled 
“Specific Efficiency of the Blast Fur- 





conservation 


coal, approximately 18 tons more than the gases. 


all the rest of the country, which is 
of the chief reasons for Pitts- 
burgh’s industrial greatness. 

In response, Dr. J. S. Unger, chief 
of the research department, Carnegie 
Steel Co., called attention to the fact 
that for each one of Allegheny coun- 
ty’s inhabitants, approximately 1,000,- 
000, the Pittsburgh district produced 
16 tons of iron and 1925. 
Dr. Unger cited the need for benefica- 
tion of iron ore, improvement in by- 


one 


steel in 


product coking processes and reviewed 


1022 


Loss Is High 
He made the that 13,- 


060,000 tons of steel is lost annually, 


statement 


approximately one-third of the produc- 


tion of the country, through corro- 
sion, and called attention to advances 
made in manufacture of rustless stain- 
less steels by the addition of chromium 
in the mixture, plating of chromium 
on steel surfaces, and the use of cop- 
per, to 


“Improvement of 


reduce corrosion. 


efficiency in iron- 


i] keeping 
the hearth hot pass through the shaft 


seems to be most of 


the operating difficulties as well as the 


responsible for 


limitation of fuel economy. 


“Immense has been 


side of 


advance made 
mechanical operation, 
metallurgy of the furnace 
where it was two 
ago. It safely be 
concluded that improvement can only 


on the 
but the 
remains today just 
generations may 
be effected by way of adjustment of 
the balance between hearth and shaft. 
So long as the of the 


heat demand 
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hearth necessitates a production of 
gas carrying an excess of energy over 
the shaft requirement, there will be 
unused carbon monoxide, solution loss 
and a hot top, even if the shaft were 
a mile high. By withholding gas from 
the shaft and increasing the burden, 
a closer balance between work and 
energy is to be secured. The result 
is to be an improvement of efficiency 
in three respects: Increased produc- 
tion, decreased coke consumption, and 
recovered fixed nitrogen.” 

The utilization of scrap in the 
blast furnace burden, if proper atten- 
tion is given to its chemical composi- 
tion, physical condition and price, 
will produce high-grade iron, increase 
the tonnage and reduce the coke per 
ton of iron, was the claim made by 


W. C. McKee, general superintendent, 
Federal furnace plant of the By- 
product Coke Corp., Chicago. His 


Traces Development in Wrought 


T THE iron and steel group 
meeting,Wednesday, at which 


Prof. S. L. Goodale, Pittsburgh, 
Prof. James Aston _pre- 
important paper entitled 

Development in the 
’ He discussed 


presided, 

sented an 
“Trend of 
Wrought Iron Industry.’ 
the need of wrought iron to fit special 
requirements of service, and described 
in brief the Danke furnace of 1879, 
the Roe, Ford, Ely and Hibbard pro- 
cesses of mechanical puddling. He 
then outlined the essential features of 
successful mechanical puddling and the 
handicaps thereto. 

R. H. Foster, Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Corp., New York, read a descrip- 
tion of the largest hydraulic forging 
press produced for forging armor for 
the government during the war, as 
well as for bending and rectifying 
armor plate, and for forging ingots 
for large caliber guns. The paper 
was prepared by W. J. Priestley, vice 
president, Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corp., who formerly was steel superin- 
tendent of the navy ordnance plant. 

The following tabulation gives the 
principal dimensions and weights of 
the press which was built by the 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh: 

Maximum capacity, three cylinders, 
14,000 gross tons. 

Intermediate capacity, two outside 
cylinders, 9,000 gross tons. 
‘Minimum capacity, one middle cyl- 
inder, 4,000 gross tons. 

Total stroke for forging ram, 7 feet, 
6 inches. 

Diameter of columns, 30 inches. 

Distance of column centers, 19 feet 
x 8 feet, 6 inches. 

Clear distance between column 
guards, 16 feet x 5 feet, 6 inches. 

Hydraulic pressure for main_cylin- 
ders, 7000 pounds per square inch. 
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paper was entitled “Iron and Steel 
Scrap in Blast Furnace Burdens.” 
He gave the average comparative re- 
sults, working the furnace with an 
all-ore burden and when using 6% 
per cent scrap over an 8-month period, 
as follows: 

With Without 


scrap scrap 


Tons ore used per day ......... 1,085 1,036 
Tons coke burned per day.... 482 486 
Ratio ore to  coke............. : 2.15 2.13 
Tons iron produced per day... 562 515 
Tons scrap used per day ... 68 0 
Pounds coke per ton of iron 1,718 1,887 


He said that this test was on a 


merchant furnace making specifica- 
tion iron with silicon averaging 2 
per cent and the furnace worked 


uniformly throughout 16 months. He 
said further: 

“We shall next consider a plant 
operating for four years on merchant 
iron, averaging 2 per cent silicon 
with an all-ore burden and 4% years 


H. A. Stacy, bureau of yards and 
docks, navy department, Washington, 
described bend tests of galvanized 
sheet steel conducted by a _ subcom- 
mittee of the federal specifications 
board to obtain the following: Mini- 
mum mandrel thickness expressed in 
terms of thickness of the sheet tested, 
over which sheets with different 
weights of coating could be bent 180 
degrees without serious damage to 
the coating; minimum radius of cur- 
vature on the inside of the angle in 
90 degrees bends in such material; 
effect of double seaming on the coat- 
ing; and uniformly in thickness of 
coating over a sheet, particularly as 
relates to the results of bend tests. 


Reports on Refractories 


B. M. Larsen, assistant metallurgist, 
Pittsburgh experiment station, United 
States bureau of mines, presented 
a progress report on the effect of the 
open-hearth process on_ refractories 
prepared by F. W. Schroeder, as- 
chemist of that organization 
He also gave a brief 


sistant 
and himself. 
abstract of a paper on “Optical Tem- 
perature Measurements in the Open- 
hearth Furnace,” prepared by him- 
self, assisted by J. W. Campbell, re- 
search fellow, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

The fourth meeting of the open- 
hearth committee of the institute was 


held Tuesday in the William Penn 
hotel, with E. A. Whitworth, Gath- 
Mann Engineering Co., Balti- 


more, presiding. At this meeting, R. 
L. Cain, open-hearth superintendent, 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, pre- 
sented a paper entitled “The Manu- 


with scrap amounting to 10 per cent 
of the ore burden: 


Four and 
one-half 
Four years years 
all-ore with 
burden scrap 


Average ratio ore to coke........ 2.03 2.03 
Per cent yield of pig iron... 49.0% 54.55 
Pounds of coke per ton of iron 2,240 1823 


“In this case as much ore burden 
was carried with scrap as_ without, 
and the scrap merely increased the 
iron content of the mixture, thereby 
reducing the amount of coke required 
per ton of iron.” 

In a paper entitled “Composition 
of Iron Blast Furnace Slags,” Richard 
S. McCaffery, professor of metallurgy, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., presented results obtained in 
continuation of the work, in connection 
with which he presented a_ report 
to members of the American Iron and 
Steel institute in October, 1924. 


Iron Industry 


facture of Forging Steel by the Basic 
Open-Hearth Process.” He considered 
the character of the charge, the work- 
ing of the heat, the tapping and ladle 
additions, teeming and metallurgy, and 
emphasized that heats of steel made 
properly and using correct charges 
will give little trouble as regards 
defective billets. He said: 

“The charge must be one which 
will offer as little resistance as possi- 
ble to the correct manufacture of the 
steel. Scrap can be classified and 
controlled within reasonable limits.” 

At the afternoon session, Paul S. 
Shaeffer, Canton, O., who recently re- 
signed as open-hearth superintendent 
of the United Alloy Steel Corp., read 
a paper on “The Basic Open-Hearth 
Charge.” He described various meth- 
ods of charging, bringing out the rela- 
tion of light and heavy scrap to iron 
charged for the desired carbon content. 
Pig iron analysis which most steel- 
makers agree on as producing the best 
grades of steel follows: 

Per cent 
1.75 to 2.20 
0.85 to 1.30 


Under 0.05 
Under 0.25 


Manganese 
Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 

Wednesday morning at the Bureau 
of Mines building, M. C. Booze de- 
livered an address on “Checker Brick 
and Their Service.” He was followed 
by G. M. Demorest who spoke on 
“The Effect of the Refractories on 
Steelmaking.” C. J. Herty Jr. read a 
paper on “The Absorption of Sulphur 
During Melting in the Open-Hearth 
Furnace,” and Mr. Herty and J. M. 
Gaines Jr., presented a paper on 
“The Desulphurization Action of Man- 
ganese in Iron.” 
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British and Germans Negotiate 


Outcome 


Leading Industrialists Cc 


ynfer in London for ‘ 


‘Economic Co-operation”; 


Undecided—Government Commandeers Coal, Steel Famine More 
Acute—Order for 250,000 Boxes of Tin Plate Placed 
“ pry Sey Pe ty S. W.l famine in coke, pig iron, and steel is more acute, clos- 
IRoN Trave REVIEW, ing more manufacturing plants, and slowing the work 
ONDON, Oct. 12.—(By Cable)—Leading British and of others. Certain grades of steel are unobtainable in 
L German industrialists met informally here this the current market. 
week at the residence of the minister of transpor Pig iron production in France to the end of October 
to lay the foundation for future economic co-operation. is covered by contracts for delivery to Birmingham. De- 
The extent and form that this will take is not definite. liveries on new orders for steel from the Continent are 
Great Britain is not a member of the new European’ deferred eight weeks. Some producers are not in a posi- 
steel cartel, but Britain’s needs for iron and steel are tion to make shipments under ten weeks. 
increasing as the coal strike is protracted. Some an- The Staveley Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. has booked an order 
nouncement may be made at an early date. for 10,000 tons of cast iron pipe for Cairo, Egypt. An 
The British government is commandeering coal sup- export order for 250,000 boxes of tin plate has been 
plies for domestic and institutional purposes, and th: divided. Continental exports are active and prices higher. 


Britain Finds Cartel Limits Its Steel Buying 


Office of Iron Trape REVIEW 

Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 
IRMINGHAM, Oct. 1. 
B (European Staff Service)-— 
_ From the consumer’s point of 
_ view, the signing of the Euro- 
pean cartel has already had important 
results. One telegram was promptly 
despatched from Brussels to Birming- 


Eng., 


ham combining the announcement of 
the completed combine with an _ in- 
struction to the important agent to 
quote sheet bars at £6 12s ($32.00) 
and 2-inch billets at £6 5s 6d 
($30.43) delivered in Birmingham. It 


is now difficult to get Continental or- 
ders accepted. Germany, in _ partic- 


Current Iron 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange,Oct. 11 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $27.89 

Pe. Screed eke é ob anes ednes & 23.04 
OSS ES ae 24.25 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 22.43 

‘ SEMIFINISHED STEEL 

LCi ccks cceteedebde®sshwen sawn as $32.74 
i eee a ean 6 6 GN as Oecd exes 43.65 

FINISHED STEEL 
eo ies Gwtensigus kaoesb 00% a $37.49 
ee on neces eabias ones 1.7 
ESET Se ee 1. 46. 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 1.62 
RE, UMD, oon cnccccconccsec 2. 38« 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 3. 63« 
EEE EEE EEN 2.17 
i Seco ckeathebhscianacn eed 2 Ile 
Galvanized wire, base................... 2.76. 
errr rrr eee 2.0 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... $ 9.09 


*Francs 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—L 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 $22 
cs ccucniesphwkwebheewe ses 2 
Furnace coke 
NN es Cenc a dnd a ann o00 3( 


FE ee 
Plates, ship, oaree and tank 
Sheets, b lack, 4 pare 
Sheets, pow neat od 24 gage, corrugated. . 
Plain wire 
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Sterling $4.85 
ular, generally gives excuses when 
semifinished steel business is offered, 


although there is no objection to tak- 
ing orders for finished steel, and large 
quantities of cold rolled material are 
regularly being received. Some for- 
tunate buyers of Belgian billets, who 
placed orders some time ago, are get- 
in 


ting deliveries at £5 5s ($25.46) 
Birmingham. 
Buyers show much more interest in 


the market, and as there are signs of 
firm, and, possibly, advancing prices, 


orders are given out more freely. The 
most noticeable change in the 
wrought iron industry which has been 
almost at a_ standstill through the 
high price of fuel. Works able to 
sell competitively through the use of 
coal from their own pits have some- 
thing like six months orders in hand. 

The price of British steel has been 


is 


advanced. Most plates cost 10s 
($2.42) more than a fortnight ago, 
and delivery is not to be expected 


earlier than six to eight weeks after 
the strike ends. This, with the shrink- 
age in Continental supplies, seems to 
promise a period of fairly high prices. 


and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and 


Luxemburg 


Metric Tons Metric Tons 


K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 
Dispatch—By Cable 
£sd £ad £s 
5 15 0* $18.19 3 15 0 $18.19 315 
415 0 18.79 ; iy < 18.79 3 17 
5 0 Of 16.49 16.49 ; -¢ 
412 ¢ 1.02 730 
6150 % 4/ ( % 4/ 
) 00 10 ( 0 { ? 10 é ( 
7 15 0 $29.10 r 00 $29.10 ¢ 0 
8s 00 1. 27< 15 0 1. 27¢ 5 15 
615 0 igec 5 fat 1.24 § 12 
7100 1.38c € 5 0 1. 38 ¢ 5 
i  Oo@ S3c 11 =«210 2.5% 11 10 
1615 0 64 2.800 $$ 85 7 R250 
10 OO 1.4% 6 15 1.49% 6 15 
» 15 0 O&8e 1.600* 1.51 17 
12 15 0 2.86c 2.200% 198 ) 0 
9 10 0 tic 1,850 1. 68 7 12 
1176 

ast Reported Francs Francs 

413 ¢ $17.28 600(2 $17.10 615 
4100 16.99 59001 16. 9¢ 610 
115 0 5.59 194 5.98 215 
6 $0 21.74 755 1.82 7RS 
gs sO 1.17< 00 1. 26« 1,000 
8k OO 1.27 75 1. 25« 990 
7100 1. 20¢ 25 1. 20c <0 
8 10 0 1.37c¢ 1,050 1.61 L275 
11 OO 2.47c 1,°00 2.3% 1.850 
16 15 0 3.58c 2,750 3.91le 3,100 
10 SO 1.95¢ 1.500 1.89 1,500 
10 10 0 1.50c 1,150 1.51 1,200 


A marked increase in orders for gal- 
German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 
£sd 
$17. 4¢ 3120 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
+ 19 ; + 4 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besee- 
20 61 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
export furnace coke £2 10s Od 
69% 20 6160 $12.13) f. 0 b. Ferromanga- 
2910 6 00 nese £14 Os Od ($67.90 
f.o. b. German ferromanganese 
$29 10 P £13 Os Od ($63.05) f. o. b. 
Ake 0 The equivalent prices in 
1. 10« 00 American currency are in dollars 
1 +> 1 is > per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
363c'16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 
1.49c 6 15 0 steel is quoted in cents per 
= : t » pound and tin plate in dollars 
46 7 90 per box. British quotations are 
$ 6.79 1 80 for basic open-hearth steel; 
French, Belgian, Luxembur¢ 
— and German are for basic- 
$19.55 92 beseemer steel. 
20.24 RR 
4.95 21.50 
27.37 119 
1. 46¢ 140 
1.40c 134 
POEL 131 
1.55 149 
2. 14« 205 
3. 96c 380 
2.0 195 
1.62c 15 
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vanized sheets has taken place dur- 
ing the past week, and inquiries are 
more numerous. India is in the mar- 
ket for good lots, but so far has 
shown reluctance to pay the higher 
prices now demanded. Yet it is be- 
lieved that the higher price of sheet 
bars will further advance selling 
prices, until an approach to normal 
in supplies of fuel and semifinished 
material check the upward movement. 

The tin plate trade shows a decided 
improvement in inquiry and a buying 
movement has commenced. A _ fair 
amount of business has been placed 
for delivery in the latter part of the 
year at £1 1s 3d ($5.16). Some fair- 
ly good contracts have also been given 
out for the first quarter of next year, 
these orders being accepted at £1 Os 
6d ($3.97). Manufacturers are taking 
more foreign fuel, and the output is 
about 50 per cent capacity. The 
Llanelly Steel Co. has 200 men en- 
gaged preparing the site and laying 
foundations for four new sheet mills 
in connection with their steel works, 
and a good deal of plant improvement 
and extension is going on in prepara- 
tion for an active period. 


The scrap trade continues almost 
stagnant. Mountains of scrap are 
talked about at engineering works, 


some firms having sold practically no 
scrap throughout the strike. Accum- 
ulations are also rather heavy at some 
steelworks, where occasional purchases 
have been made at what were re- 
garded as bargain prices. A few steel- 
works which had recommenced are 
running through their stocks of scrap, 
and a revival of buying is looked for 
shortly. 

The iron and steel position has 
changed somewhat for the better, fol- 
lowing the coal developments. The 
general impression is that the strike 
is on the eve of collapse, the usual 
interpretation placed upon yesterday’s 
reference of government terms to the 
coal districts, for decision within a 
week, being that this is a hint to the 


workmen to act for themselves. The 
fact that an additional 7000 men re- 
entered the pits yesterday bringing 


the total up to 150,000 is a pointer 
not to be misunderstood. This may 
develop within the next few days into 
a debacle. 

The most important feature of this 
return to work is that it now includes 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and South 
Wales, which are the most important 
sources of fuel for blast furnaces and 
steelworks. Increase in these districts 
will have an immediate effect on the 
iron and steel trade, although some 
time will be necessary to get the coke 
ovens in operation to supply blast fur- 
nace coke. It is significant that more 
steel furnaces have started in South 
Wales, and the Cargo Fleet and Dor- 
man Long mills are each turning out 
300 tons of steel daily. All the steel- 
works have good order books, and 
are certain to recommence operations 
at the earliest moment, to take ad- 
vantage of the present high prices. 

In regard to pig iron, the position 
has become critical, a real famine hav- 
ing developed, pig iron being impos- 
sible to buy by many consumers. Only 
one furnace in Cleveland is making 
pig iron for sale and stocks are so 
nearly exhausted that a second ad- 
vance within a week of 5s ($1.21) per 
ton has been made for No. 3 Cleve- 
land G. M. B., making the price £5 
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2s 6d ($24.85) as compared with the 
prestrike figure of £3 10s ($16.97). 
One European customer has_ today 
paid £5 10s ($26.67) for a _ parcel. 
No Midland brands of pig iron are to 
be had, and Scotch and West coast 
irons have both become scarce, the 
former being quoted at £4 15s 
($23.04) for No. 3, and the latter at 
£4 4s 6d ($20.49). Coke is difficult 
to obtain, and prices are now more 
than double the prewar figure. 

In Birmingham the scarcity is acute. 
Supplies have to be taken in small 
quantities from Middlesbrough, cost- 
ing over £6 ($29.10) when delivered. 
It is understood that no more French 
pig iron is due for arrival until the 
end of the month, and it is quite like- 
ly that some foundries will have to 
cease operations, bringing about a 
stoppage of allied engineering works, 
through exhaustion of supplies, quite 
apart from any question of price. 

The fuel situation has been greatly 
aggravated by the issue of a mines 
order giving preference to domestic 
and institutional users of fuel, as well 
as io all industries having to do with 
food supplies. General manufactur- 
ers have not even received the com- 
pliment of mention in the order, and 
this was felt so keenly in Birmingham 
that a deputation has already waited 
upon the mines department to point 
out the extreme gravity of this new 
move. This district loses the advan- 
tage of the lead taken in the reopen- 
ing of pits, and it is likely enough 
that many of the steel rollers will bs 
brought to a_ standstill within the 
next week or so. Builders of rolling 
stock in Birmingham, who have many 


months orders on their books, are re-~* 


duced to three days per week through 
the exhaustion of steel supplies. It is 
remarkable that so many steel struc- 
tures have avoided interruption; but 
some of these may have to be sus- 
pended. In a few cases where orders 
ave urgent, the contractors have au- 
thorized engineers to modify designs 
in order to utilize such steel as may 
happen to be available, but there are 
obvious limitations to these possibil- 
ities. 

Some engineers who have employed 
foreign steel for the first time go so 
far as to assert that no permanent 
business will be added to the Conti- 
nental steelworks, to the order of 
British engineers. One phrase used 
in that the foreign steel has been tried 
and found wanting. A prominent en- 
gineer states that he would not expect 
Belgian steel to stand the strain of 
more than 6% tons per inch as com- 
pared with the recognized figure of 
7% tons for British steel. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that the margin of 
safety, if allied with a great dis- 
parity in price, will probably lead to 
preference being given to the for- 
eigner. 


German Exports Gain 


Berlin, Sept. 28.—(European Staff 
Service)—Germany’s exports of iron 
and steel products for July showed 
an increased of 43,586 tons compared 


with the exports of the preceding 
month. Exports in July amounted to 
466,680 metric tons compared with 
423,094 tons in June, 400,645 tons 


in May, 391,172 tons in January, and 
264,433 tons in July 1925. The ship- 


were the highest 
recorded in any month during the 
past five years. Among the principal 
items exported in July were 111,554 
tons of bars and bands, 57,615 tons 
of blooms, billets, and sheets bars, 
45,730 tons of plates and sheets, 43,- 
546 tons of rails and track fasten- 
ings, 33,083 tons of rolled and drawn 
wire ,and 31,635 tons of pig iron. 

German imports in July amounted 
to 97,966 metric tons compared with 
105,052 tons in June, 88,189 tons in 
May, 67,597 tons in January, and 132,- 
692 tons in July 1925. Among the 
principal items imported in July were 
32,908 tons of bars and bands, 18,- 
453 tons of blooms, billets and sheet. 
bars, 12,240 tons of scrap and 9490 
cons of pig iron, 


ments in July 


British Export Prices Up 


London, Oct. 1—(European Staff 
Service)—Board of trade returns for 
August, 1926, give the average British 
export prices per gross ton for a 
certain number of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. These prices are compiled from 
actual contracts which were made sev- 
eral months ago and this accounts 
for the difference between these quo- 
tations and the base prices regularly 
quoted. 

The following table shows the price 
of each of the seven principal com- 
modities exported from Great Britain. 
Compared with those prevailing in the 
corresponding period of 1925 and in 
July this year, prices generally were 
higher. 

Foundry pig iron was £1 1s ($5.09) 
more than in July this year and 4s 3d 
($1.02) more than in August, 1925. 
Ferroalloys were £4 3s ($20.12) less 
than in July this year and £4 18s 10d 
($23.92) less than in August, 1925. 
Carbon billets were £1 7s ($6.73) 
more than in July this year and £2 
17s ($13.78) more than in August, 
1925. Beams were £3 1s 3d ($14.85) 
more than in July this year and £3 
9s ($16.71) more than in August, 
1925. Galvanized sheets were 6s ld 
($1.46) less than in July this year 
and 17s 7d ($4.22) less than in Aug- 
ust, 1925. Tinplates were 16s 7d 
($3.98) more than in July this year 
and 17s 7d ($4.22) more than in 
August, 1925. Plates were 15s 7d 
($3.74) more than in July this year 





and £2 9s 7d ($12.00) more than in 
August, 1925. 
2a z 

Foundry pig iron ...... Jaoue 4 15 0 23.00 
POP R ORIN © ccrcivccctsinnrijacsconiccisnains 10 7 2 60.22 
Carbon billets ........ 15 0 0 72.75 
DOING lac daisscenceesincbtbuadecasebicliies 12 6 0 59.64 
Galvanized sheets 18 4 0 88.26 
Tinplate edeleall 22 11 9 109.52 
PURGE Ssccckavseniscnivdibiwagaed ae 6 0 59.64 

At the wire division of the Ford 


Motor Co., Detroit only tin of the 
highest quality is used for coating the 
products. The heat required to main- 
tain the tinning bath at the proper 
temperature causes a certain portion 
of the copper from the wire to be 
melted. This soon alloys with the 
tin and increases the melting point 
of the coating material. When this 
occurs the tin bath is replaced. Suf- 
ficient copper is added to the dis- 
carded copper-bearing material to 
make it conform to the composition 
for brass and this in turn is used 
for various parts of the Ford car. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Thomas W. Kennedy, Manager of New England’s First Coke Blast Furnace 

















iad ORN into a family of blast furnace builders, it 
was little wonder that Thomas W. Kennedy 
grew up to be a builder and operator of blast 
furnaces. His father, Thomas W. Kennedy Sr., 
who was one of the pioneer furnace builders 






in this country, in 1869 built at Sharpsville, Pa., for the 
Mt. Hickory Iron Co. what is thought to have been the 
first steel stack in the United States. After this Mr. 
Kennedy Sr. built and operated several other furnaces, 
and yet found time to work on a large farm which he 
owned at Lowellville, O. 

It was on this farm that Mr. Kennedy Jr. was born 


and raised. He was the youngest of seven brothers, six 
of whom have been active in the design, construction 
and operation of blast furnaces. 

Mr. Kennedy graduated from Westminster college in 
Wilmington, Pa., in 1891, and soon afterward went to 
work for the Isabella Furnace Co. at Aetna, Pa. Here 
during a period of ten years he held successively the posi 
tions of assistant chemist, chemist and superintendent, 
and then left to build the Adrian furnace at Dubois, Pa 
This furnace, which was designed by his brother, Julian 
Kennedy, was one of the first of the so-called modern 
furnaces provided with a top and positive air feed. 

For 18 years Mr. Kennedy operated this furnace. Dur- 
ing this period he occasionally slipped away to work on 
his father’s farm. He also was active in many interests 
connected with the country’s rapidly developing iron and 
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ROM a farmer boy in Pennsyl- 

vania to manager of New Eng- 
land’s first coke blast furnace he has 
advanced steadily in industrial promi- 
nence. 


NE of seven brothers, six of whom 
are associated with the iron and 
steel industry, he has been active in 
blast furnace building and operation. 


OLF is his chief hobby, but he re- 

tains his early affection for fine 

cattle and horses, and has enjoyed 
frequent visits to his father’s farm. 


steel industry. In 1912 he was instrumental in bringing 
about the purchase of the furnace at Punxatawney, Pa., 
from Rogers Brown interests. 

Mr. Kennedy, although a modest man, shunning pub- 
licity wherever possible, is nevertheless known to a wide 
circle of men in the industry of his choosing, by nearly 
all of whom he is affectionately called “Tom.” When 
confronted with some particularly notable achievement, he 
usually disclaims any credit, and points to the work 
of his associates. Recently, when President Coolidge at 
Washington pressed the button that lighted the furnace 
ust completed at Everett, Mass., the builder of the fur- 
nace was on the job, but later, when speeches were being 
made and his praises were being sung, “Tom” Kennedy 
was nowhere to be found. 

His early training on the farm still is seen in his 
habit of getting to his office regularly about eight o’clock, 

During recent 
On sunny after- 


and of working hard when he works. 
years he has become a golf enthusiast. 
noons, When his day’s work has been completed, he may 
now be found on one of the many courses in greater Bos- 
ton.. He lives in Brookline, Mass., and has two children, 
a boy and a girl. The girl, Georgia Kennedy, had the 
honor of christening her father’s latest achievement, the 
construction of the first blast furnace of the Mystic Iron 
Works, Everett, Mass. 

Mr. Kennedy is now vice president and general manager 
of the Mystic Iron Works. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ILLIAM McLAUCHLAN, in 
honor of whom the _ bulk 
freighter launched Oct. 7 for 
the Interlake Steamship Co. was 
named, started in the _ shipping 
business in 1873 with the Cleve- 
land Iron Mining Co., Cleveland. Ten 
years later he joined Col. James Pick- 














WILLIAM McLAUCHLAN 


ands and Samuel Mather who were 
then organizing the firm of Pickands, 
Mather & Co. He retired from the 
firm, in partner, 
in 1918. 


which he was a 


* * * 

E. J. Kulas, president of the Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland, has left on a 
pleasure trip to Europe, to return 
in six or. seven weeks. 


Ralph W. Clark, vice president of 
Pilling & Co., Philadelphia, in charge 
of its New York office, returned Oct. 
4 on the MINNEWASKA from a trip 
to Europe. 

* ~ ~ 

Hale J. Denny has been appointed 
2 member of the sales force of Bridge- 
port Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
He will be located at the Chicago 
office under R. M. Hubler, Chicago 
district manager. 


* * * 


Frank B. Ungar, recently appointed 
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assistant to the general manager of 
sales for the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
St. Louis, manufacturer of woven wire 
products, formerly had been Chicago 
representative, and for 26 years in 
its sales organization. 

* * * 

Milton Greenberger has been made 
president of the Steel Mill Products 
Co., Chicago, recently organized to 
act as sales representative for steel 
mills there. He had been connected 
for 17 years with Theodore Geissman 
& Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

T. H. Kane, who recently was made 
president of the Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O., structural steel fabricating 
subsidiary of the Central Alloy Steel 
Massillon, O., formerly had 
been vice president and general man- 
ager of the Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 


Corp., 


ok * * 


E. W. Wolfstyn has been appointed 
credit manager of the Pittsburgh dis- 
tributing branch of the Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., New York. He formerly was 
assistant general credit manager of 
the supply department of the Western 
Electric Co., which department was 
incorporated as the Graybar company. 

* * * 

Owen R. Rice, formerly assistant 
blast furnace superintendent, Mary- 
land plant, Bethlehem Steel Corp., has 
resigned to become associated with the 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, as 
an assistant in blast furnace and 
metallurgical work. Following gradu- 
3ethle- 
hem, Pa., in chemical engineering in 
1917, Mr. Rice became connected with 
the Maryland works of the Bethlehem 
corporation as blast furnace metallur- 


ation trom Lehigh university, 


gical assistant and recently conducted 
there a school of instruction in coke 
ven operation. 
* * + 

Ollie Needham, recently was made 
engineer in charge of steel mill engi- 
neering for Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
announced in IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Sept. 23. He was born in Pottsboro, 
Tex., but received his education in 
Oklahoma. Following graduation from 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical college in electrical engineer- 


ing in 1909 he entered the apprentice 
course of the Westinghouse company. 
After six months in the motor engi- 
neering department and four years 
in testing work he was transferred 
to the steel mill section of the gen- 
eral engineering department, where 
he has since remained, handling the 











OLLIE NEEDHAM 


applications of electricity in steel 
mills. 

Mr. Needham is a member of the 
Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
has presented papers before both of 
these associations on different occa- 
sions. 


es =. 0 


Sir Alfred Mond, chairman of the 
yard of the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., 
3runner, Bond & Co., Lon- 
Syndicate, Ltd., of 
Canada, Henry Wiggins & Co., Lon- 
don, and the Amalgamated Anthracite 
Co., Swansea, South Wales, has _ re- 


I 
London: 
don; Victoria 


turned to England after a month’s 
visit in the United States and Can- 
ada: During this trip, Sir Alfred, 
accompanied by Robert, Emile and 
Philip Mond, also of the Mond Nickel 
Co., visited the company’s ore prop- 
erties in the Sudbury area of On- 
tario, the smelter at Coniston, Ont., 
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and the recently formed subsidiary 
for the United States, the American 
Nickel Corp., Clearfield, Pa. The sub- 
sidiary company is entering into the 
manufacture of nickel products, in- 
cluding rods, bars, sheets, tubes, wire 
and castings of pure nickel as well as 
other alloys. 


L. C. Wilson, newly elected director 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation for 1926-1928, as announced re- 
cently in IRON TrapE Review, obtained 
his preparatory education in the 
schools of New Haven, Conn. and his 

Sheffield 
university. 


technical training in the 
Scientific school of Yale 

He was graduated from Yale in 1907 
and then entered the sales department 














L. C. WILSON 


Harbison-Walker Refractories 
over 


of the 
'Co., representing this company 
a period of years in its Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, New York and New England 
districts. Later he joined the staff of 
the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, as 
assistant to the vice president, later 
being made _ general manager. 
Transferring to the Federal Malleable 
Co., Milwaukee as secretary, Mr. Wil- 
son was later elected vice president 
and general manager which position 
he retains. 


sales 


7 > . 
R. C. Harvey has been appointed 
representative in Alabama, Florida 


and Georgia for the Ohio Injector 
Co., Wadsworth, O., manufacturer of 
valves, lubricators and steam special- 


ties. His headquarters will be at At- 
lanta, his temporary address being 
Winecoff hotel, that city. 
*” * » 
E. J. Lavino, president of E. J. 
Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, was to 
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return Oct. 9, from a trip to Eng- 
land. 
* a ” 
W. E. Loy, superintendent of the 


Vaile-Kimes Co., Dayton, O., has re- 

signed to accept a position with the 

Reynolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich. 
- + + 

R. B. 

connected 

Steel & 


Lemay for the past 19 years 
with the  Sloss-Sheffield 
Iron Co., Sheffield, Ala., 
and for the past few years superin- 
tendent at the there has 
been brought to the general offices in 
Birmingham and promoted to the po- 
P. Dovel, vice 
operation of 


furnaces 


sition of assistant to J. 
president in 
blast furnaces. 


charge of 


Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
is president of the 
National 
sociation. 


organized 
Manufacturers’ as- 


newly 
Electric 


x * ~ 

Elias Jenkins has been made seécre- 
tary of the Western Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers association, oc- 
cupying the position formerly held by 
the late James H. Nutt. Mr. Jenkins 
entered the steel industry at the age 
of 9 years, but for the past 17 years 


has been in the insurance business. 
For 35 years he had been in valley 
steel mills. For 10 years he served 
as trustee of thte Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and _ Tin 
Workers. 
Ward, Chicago has been 
made manager of the new junior beam 
department of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. The rapidly 
expanding market for this new prod- 
rolled light 
section, has 


Vernon C, 


ucts, which is a steel, 


weight structural made 
the expansion of the junior beam sales 
department a Ward 
for the past 17 years has been con- 


American 


necessity. Mr. 
tracting engineer for the 
sridge Co. in Chicago and has a long 
experience in the marketing of struc- 
For the past 23 years 
with 


tural material. 
he has been closely 
United States Steel Corp. subsidiaries 
in various capacities. Mr. Ward was 
Columbus, O., in 1881 and 
with the degree of 
mechanical from the Ohio 
State university in 1903. He is a 
director of the Chicago Engineers club, 
and of the Intercollegiate Conference 
Athletic association, and a member of 
the University club of Evanston, III. 


associated 


born in 
was graduated 
engineer 














Obituaries 








HOMAS H. KANE, 
cent appointment as_ president 
of the Berger Mfg. Co., Can- 
ton, O., subsidiary of the Central Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Massillon, O., is an- 
nounced on the “Men of Industry” 
page of this issue, died Oct. 11 at a 
hospital in Youngstown. He was wait- 


whose _ re- 


ing for word from the operating 
room where his wife was, when he 
was seized by a heart attack from 


which he did not recover. 

* « * 
years in 
charge of sales for Reed & Barton 
Co., Taunton, Mass., manufacturer of 


Oscar C. Lane, for 30 


core metal products, died recently at 
Winchester, Mass. 
. . a 


his home in 


Rodgers, secretary and 
general of the 
Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, O., 
died Oct. 3 at a hospital in Baltimore, 
at the age of 53. He was a director of 
the First National bank and American 
Trust & Savings bank in Springfield. 


Robert S. 


manager American 


Clermont Harvey Wilcox, president 
of the New York Insulated Wire Co., 
New York, died recently in that city 
at the age of 76. The New York 


company was one of the first to manu- 
facture insulated wire. Mr. Wilcox 
was head of Wilcox & Co., New York, 
brokerage house for many years, and 
Was vice president and a trustee of 
the Union Dime Savings bank. 
o . *. 

aged 50, vice 
American Casting 
recently. He 
business for years, 


Harry V. Dimmick, 
president of the 
Co., Birmingham, died 
was in the steel 
purchasing agent of the 
Grand Tack Co., Chicago, 
and later with the Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. Peoria, Ill. He went to 
years ago, joining 
Dimmick, in the 


starting as 
Crossing 


Birmingham five 
his brother, Dan B. 
casting concern. 


* * 


Rigby, aged 58 
of the Carnegie Steel 
2a., shot 
Mr. Rigby 


sub- 


George x 
superintendent 
Co. works at New Castle, 
and killed himself Oct. 8. 
joined the Steel corporation 
sidiary when it acquired in 1920 the 
National Steel Co. of New Castle. 
He started in the steel business as a 
machinist’s apprentice. Mr. Rigby was 
one of the 
leaders of New Castle. 


years, 


prominent civic 
He had been 


most 


ill for five years. 
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Improvement in Demand 
Week—Railroads Buying 
Large Lists Remain Out 


Noted in Past 
More Freely— 


Machinery 














LTHOUGH machine tool buying generally ket. 
continues restricted, sellers report improve- 
ment in the past week. Large railroad 


One Chicago dealer reports the best week 
in the history of its company, but buying in gen- 
eral in that district remains slow. Carnegie Steel 
programs are not active, but miscellaneous pur- Co.’s award of eight cranes for its warehouse at 
chases make a good total. About 18 tools, in- Houston, Tex., features that market. Sales of 
cluding several car wheel borers, were sold to light locomotive cranes at Chicago are fair. A 
railroads this past week by builders. 


eastern number of new inquiries for cranes are out in 








Slackening is general in the New England mar- the Pittsburgh district. 


New York, Oct. 12.—Machine too] 
buying continues restricted, with little 
fresh inquiry. Railroad orders are 
slightly more numerous than a week 
ago. New York Central has closed 
on a 4-foot radial drill to the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. and on a_ 50-ton 
hydraulic bushing press to Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore. This latter builder 
also has booked two double head axle 
lathes, one 90-inch driving wheel 
lathe and two journal ' burnishing 
lathes for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. The leading pending list 
is the New York Rapid Transit in- 
quiry, on which action has long been 
delayed. Crane demand is exceedingly 
light. 

The Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. has 
closed on two car wheel lathes to 
the Niles company and one journal 
axle lathe to Manning. Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern has ordered one micro cylin- 
der grinder, the Santa Fe two 14-inch 
portable lathes and the Missouri Paci- 
fic two forging machines, one mud 
ring and flue sheet drill, one 2-inch 
lull head bolt cutter and one mortiser 
and boring machine, all going to Man- 
ning. The Rock Island has closed on 
a 48-inch car wheel borer and the 
Illinois Central on a 2-foot plate 
flanging clamp, both orders going to 
Niles. This last railroad continues 
in the market for one 6-inch and 
one 2-inch pipe threading machine 
and one 2-inch pipe nipple making 
machine. 

Industrial buying includes a _ 7-foot 
horizontal and vertical turning mill 
for a company at Ridgeway, Pa.; a 
48-inch x 10-foot planer for the Delco 
interest at Dayton, O.; a  3-foot 
radial drill for a steel company in 
the Chicago district, a 5-foot radial 
drill for a Detroit automotive com- 
pany and a 2%-foot radial drill for a 
concern in Newark, all going’ to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

Orders booked by the Pratt & 
Whitney Mfg. Co. include a 16-foot 
geared head lathe for Decatur, IIl., 
a cylinder machine for Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and another for a gas and elec- 
tric company at San Francisco. 

Pittsburgh, Oct. 12.—While machine 
tools have been quiet, more activity is 
noted in connection with cranes. 
Carnegie Steel Co. has closed on eight 
cranes for its Houston, Tex., ware- 
house, but defers action on its ma- 
chine tool list. Westinghouse Elec- 
iric & Mfg. Co. is getting ready to 
distribute orders on its large ma- 
chine tool list for various plants, 
and one or two other lists, including 
equipment for a trade school, still 
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are pending. A number of new in- 
quiries for cranes are out. 

Boston, Oct. 12.—Slight  slacken- 
ing in machine tool sales developed 
in the past week but inquiry con- 
cinues attractive, and most tool 
makers in the district are increasing 
production. Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Co. bought a large horizontal bor- 
ing mill and a large face grinder 
and is in the market for other heavy 
equipment for its Fore River, Mass., 
plant. 

Chicago, Oct. 12.—Buying in the 
machine tool market here has been 
slow but better than the previous 
week. One local dealer reports the 
best week in the history of the com- 
pany, but generally machine tools sales 
have been light. No action has been 
taken as yet on the Illinois Steel Co. 
and Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. lists, 
but a jig borer and a 16-inch lathe 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED | 
j 














Eight cranes including four 5-ton with 75-foot 


span, three 10-ton with 75-foot span, and 
one 10-ton with 80-foot span for the Car- 
negie Steel .Co., Houston, Tex., warehouse, 


to the Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Two 150-ton electric cranes, 60-foot span, for 
the Southern California Edison Electric Co., 
Los Angeles, to the Shaw Electric Crane Co. 

Two electric trolleys, one of 10 tons capacity 
and the other of 20 tons, for the Ridgeway 
Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgeway, Pa., to 
Shaw Electric Crane Co. 

Two 30-ton locomotive cranes for the Wausau 
Sulphite Fibre Co., Mosinee, Wis., to the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Two 6-ton, 5-motor cranes, 30-foot span, for 
a New York company, to the Northern En- 
gineering Works. 

Among single orders were: 

6-ton handpower crane, 32-foot span, for the 
Tidewater Oil Co., for installation at Drum- 
right, Okla., to Alfred Box & Co.; 5-ton 
handpower crane, 28-foot span, for the 
Honolulu Iron Works, Woolworth building, 
New York, to Alfred Box & Co.; 8&-ton elec- 
tric jib crane for the Shore Oaks, Pa., shops 
of the Pennsylvania railroad, to the De- 
troit Hoist & Machine Co.; 5-ton trolley for 
the Harrisburg, Pa., shops of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, to the Shaw Electric Crane 
Co.; 15-ton electric crane, 73-foot 6-inch 
span, for the Louisville & Nashville railroad 
for installation at Cincinnati, to the Shaw 
Electric Crane Works; 20-ton used locomo- 
tive crane, equipped with 114-cubic yard 
bucket for the Acme Limestone Co., Snow- 
flake, W. Va., to Philip T. King, New York; 
l-yard clamshell bucket-handling crane, Reese 
Coal Co., Evanston, IIL, to Harnischfeger 
Corp 








7 
CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 











Among single inquiries are: 20-ton locomotive 
crane for Newark, N. J.; action expected 
shortly; locomotive crane for the Ohio River 
Sand & Gravel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
bids being taken. 


have been purchased by the General 
Electric Co, for the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
vlant ‘rom Pratt & Whitney Mfg. Co. 
Inquiry generally is substantial and 
should turn October into a good month. 
The sanitary district of Cook county 
is seeking lathes, drill press, milling 
machine and other tools for main- 
tenance shop at the Niles, IIl., disposal 
station. Agricultural implement makers 
also are fairly active in the tool 
market, the International Harvester 
Co. having bought drills, grinders and 
a few other items for Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Rumors are rife of probable in- 
creases in the price of certain lines 
of equipment. The Chicago crane 
market, being extremely competitive, 
varies in activity between types of 
equipment and individual companies. 
Sales of light locomotive cranes are 
in substantial volume, but the heavier 
capacities are in less demand. Elec- 
tric. overhead equipment still is ex- 
periencing a lull in buying. 

Cleveland, Oct. 12.—Slight improve- 
ment in the machine tool market was 
noted locally in the past week over 
the first six or seven days of the 
month. No action has been taken yet 
on the three lathes for Cleveland 
Heights high school. Neither auto- 
motive nor railroad buying in this dis- 
trict is strong. Miscellaneous’ de- 
mands from general manufacturing 
lines comprises most of current ac- 
tivity. One seller claims small lot 
business is more prevalent now than 
any time within the past several 
months. Another distributor had sev- 
eral good sales the past week, one in- 
cluding 8 to 10 machines, and several 
others of 3 or 4 tools each. A local 
manufacturer reports increased activ- 
ity in export demand, its French 
agents having ordered around a dozen 
tools for replacement purposes within 
the past several weeks. 

Cleveland Planer Co. has sold a 36- 
inch open-side planer to the Watts 
Laundry Machinery Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich., and a 48-inch planer to a New 
Orleans interest. The former was sold 
off the floor of the Steel Treaters’ 
show and the latter order taken at 
the same exposition. 


Amendments to the _ corporate 
articles of the Waukesha Motor Co., 
manufacturer of heavy duty engines 
for motor trucks, tractors, ete., 
Waukesha, Wis., change all of the 
capital stock to common shares. The 
authorized issue now is 20,000 com- 
mon shares with a par value of $100, 
or $2,000,000. Harry L. Horning is 
president and general manager. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ITTSBURGH CRANE & EQUIP- 

MENT CO., Pittsburgh, has 

booked several orders recently 
for transformer trucks. The Du- 
quesne Light Co. has ordered three 
of 50-ton capacity, Stone & Webster 
Inc., one of 20-ton capacity. West Penn 
Power Co. one 54-ton, one 40-ton 
and two 20-ton trucks and the West 
Virginia Power & Transmission Co. 
one 20-ton. 

* * 


MERICAN WELDING ENGI- 

NEERING CO., Middletown, O., 
has established a department for the 
manufacture of welded smoke stacks 
for industrial and power plants. 

™ * * 

UCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CoO., 

Columbus, O., has purchased a 
fire tube waste heat boiler from the 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, for 
installation at a 30-ton open-hearth 


furnace. 
* + * 


ETROIT STOKER CO., will open 
a manufacturing branch at St. 
Catharines, Ont., to take care of 
Canadian Detroit 
stokers for Canadian and English in- 
stallation will be manufactured at the 


business, and all 


new branch. 
* 2 * 

AWASAKI DOCKYARD CO., has 

placed an order with the Freyn 
Engineering Co., Chicago, for 12 elec- 
tric roll heaters for installation in a 
black sheet mill at Kobe, Japan. The 
Freyn company now has equipped 27 
mills with electric roll heaters. 

* * * 

— ENGINEERING CO., Chi- 

cago, has received an order from 
the National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., Sharon, Pa., for a marine- 
type waste heat boiler to be installed 
at a 25-ton open-hearth furnace us- 
ing pulverized coal as fuel. A smiliar 
installation was made recently by the 
Freyn company at the Melrose Park, 
Ill., works of the buyer. 

FFICIAL announcement has _ been 

made of the change of name of 
the Wayne Tank & Pump Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to the Wayne Co. as 
the old name is no longer descriptive 
of all the products made by the com- 
pany, which in addition to gasoline 
pumps, also manufactures Wayne oil 
other 


burners, water softeners and 
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equipment. The change is in name 
only and in no way effects the busi- 
ness status or policies of the company, 
which now is entering its. thirty- 
sixth year. 

* * 4 
UESENBERG MOTORS CO., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been bought 

by a new company headed by E. L. 
Cord, president of the Auburn Auto- 
The plant will be enlarged 
to increase Fred _ 5S. 
Duesenberg, president of the company, 


mobile Co. 
production. 


will become vice president in charge 
of engineering and experimental work 
in the new company. 

OTARY AIR PUMP CO., Ander- 

son, Ind., Joseph Fair president, 
has leased the plant of the Chalmers 
Pump Co., Atlantic avenue and Erie 
railroad, and moved its manufacturing 
James Wallace is vice 
Pillman secretary and 
treasurer and T. Anderson chief en- 
gineer. The company makes an air 
lift jack and rotary pump for auto- 


business there. 
president, H. 


mobile use. 

ETROPOLITAN MFG. & ELEC- 

TRIC CO., 1163 Sedgwick street, 
Chicago, recently incorporated, has 
been formed to take over the _ busi- 
ness founded a year ago by Frank 
Renner and expand it materially, The 
product is electrical appliances, 
heaters, grills, hot plates and similar 
devices. Frank Renner is_ president, 
TN, 
EK. Golden secretary and treasurer. 


* * * 


Bennett vice president and H. 


IDS have been received for the 

construction of a special building 
at Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., 
to be used for air brake tests. The 
building will be of brick and hollow 
tile. Some months ago railroad in- 
terests donated several thousand dol- 
lars to the university for research 
work to develop, if possible, a bet- 
ter brake system for trains than that 
now in use. 

» - ” 

# EK. MISER, head of the Wabash 

Tool & Die Works at Wabash, 
Ind., who has been operating his plant 
just off Wabash street there, has pur- 
chased the factory and site of the 
United States Button factory in 
Wabash and will move to the new 
building shortly. The main building 


on the new site is 30 x 150 feet, 
a two-story structure. Increased busi- 


ness made necessary the expansion. 


* k 


HOMAS & SKINNER STEEL 
PRODUCTS OO; Indianapolis, 
Ind., has purchased the property 


formerly owned and operated by the 
Pioneer Brass Works in Indianapolis, 
and will remove its factory to the new 
location shortly, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. R. Thomas, presi- 
dent. The property has a frontage 
of 300 feet in Twenty-third street 
and a depth of about 325 feet, with 
switch track and a modern brick 
and steel factory building five years 
old, with 30,000 feet of floor space. 
* ‘x 

HE home office of Stone & Web- 

ster Corp. in Boston has recently 
moved to the building formerly known 
as the Massachusetts Trust building 
facing Federal, Franklin and Devon- 
shire streets. This is the fourth time 
in the development of the corporation 
that a move has been necessary due to 
need for larger quarters. Thirty-seven 
years ago, in 1889, Charles A. Stone 
and Edward S. Webster went into the 
business of electrical engineering. 
Now Stone & Webster projects are 
to be found in all parts of the world. 
The concern has constructed power 
plants with an aggregate of 2,750,000 
horsepower. The new home of the 
corporation will be known as _ the 
Stone & Webster building, 200 Dev- 
onshire street. 


. , 

Steel Vessels Increase 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 11.—According to 
word from the bureau of navigation, 
department of commerce, on Aug. 1, 
1926, American shipyards were build- 
ing or had contracts to build for pri- 
vate shipowners 209 steel vessels of 
246,150 gross tons, compared with 181 
steel vessels of 183,770 tons on July 1. 
At the same time, they were building 
18 wooden vessels of 8205 gross tons, 
compared with 39 wooden vessels of 15,- 
285 gross tons on July 1. Among 
those located on the Ohio river were 
American Bridge Co., 71 
Dravo Contracting Co., 30 
Howard Shipyards, Jeffersonville, four 
vessels; Midland Barge Co., 12 ves- 
sels; Marietta Mfg. Co., Point Pleas- 
ant, six vessels; Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., two vessels. 


vessels; 


vessels; 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Orna- 
mental Iron Co. has been incorporated with 
$14,000 capital by E. B. Irwin, 1109 South 
Twenty-sixth street. 

LOS ANGELES—Emil Brown Co., Emil 
Brown president, has bought a site 400x400 
feet at Central avenue and Sixty-third street, 
on which a plant and warehouse will be built 
for the sheet metal manufacturing business 
of this company. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Sierra Machine Co. has 
leased a plant at King and Dennison streets 
and will equip it for the manufacture of 
deep-well pumps and parts. 

DEN VER—Consolidated Steel & Iron 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 cap- 
ital by A. S. Donaldson, B. L. Lawyer and 
Helen Lawyer. 

DENVER, COLO.—Sisler Triangle Seal 
Valve Inc. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by T. L. Sisler, C. F. Sisler and 
W. F. Benson. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Grant Mfg. & Ma- 
chine Co., Sillman avenue, will build a 1-story 
plant 40 x 65 feet. 

BRISTOL, CONN.—Wallace Barnes Co., Main 
street, manufacturer of springs and other spe- 
cialties, has let contract to Joseph D. Devine, 
113 Federal street, for a l-story addition. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—C. I. Packer Tool & Die 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by Clifford I. Packer, Meriden, and Willis D. 
Northrop, West Haven, Conn. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Meriden Knife Co., 
North street, Edward Oefinger manager, has 
bought a site at 105 Sherman avenue on 


which a l-story plant addition will be built. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Capital Plating Co. 
has bought a plant which will be equipped for 
production of finished polished parts. Patrick 
Morrison, Middletown, is president 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN.—Lockwood Mfg. 


Co., Day Street, hardware, has let contract 
to Russell Frost Jr., 50 West avenue, for a 
l-story plant 40 x 100 feet. 


TAMPA, FLA F. P. Lyons Iron Works 
Inc., F. I Lyons Manchester, 
N. H., C. M. Phipps, secretary, 404 Franklin 


street, Tampa, is building 2-story steel fab- 


president, 


ricating plant and warehouse. 
CHICAGO—Duston Auto Spring Mfg. Co 
2441 West Forty-eighth street, will build a 


rr 19 


l-story plant 55 x 120 feet 


CHICAGO-—-Sloan Valve Co., W. E. Sloan 
president, 4300 West Lake street, is having 
plans made for a 3-story plant 100x135 feet. 

CHICAGO—G. E. Tipton, 6038 Wentworth 
avenue, will build a 1-story machine shop 
560x100 feet. 

CHICAGO—Eagle Tank Co., W. O. Olson 
president, 2450 North Crawford avenue, is con- 
sidering building a I1-story tank plant at 
Kildare and Wellington avenues. 

CHICAGO—Johnson Shuttle Co., J. W. 
Johnson manager, 215 West Superior street, 
will build a 1-story plant 75x122 feet on 
Belmont avenue near Kimball street. Carl M. 


Almquist, 118 North LaSalle street, is archi- 
tect. 

CHICAGO—Mot-Acs Co of Illinois, 605 
North Michigan avenue, has been _ incorpo- 


rated with $50,000 capital to manufacture auto- 
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Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











mobile accessories and parts by E. M. Hines, 
C. G. Hines and R. C. Bennett, 160 North 
LaSalle street. 

CHICAGO—Appleton Electric Co., 
facturer of electrical appliances and supplies, 
Albert I. Appleton president and treasurer, 
will build a 4-story annex to its present 
plant at Paulina and Wellington streets. Wal- 
ter W. Alschlager Inc., 65 East Huron street, 


manu- 


is architect. 

CHICAGO—Pyramid Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
1256 Wellington avenue, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital and 1000 shares no par 
value, to manufacture metal stampings and 
specialties, by O. Q. Hinds, George M. Kauff- 
Mueller, 53 West Jackson 
boulevard, is correspondent. 


man. George E. 


CHICAGO—Standard Steel Products Co., 4615 
Roosevelt road, has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital to manufacture iron, steel and 
Neville, W. J. 
Thompson and Alfred J. 
Cooke, 1720 South 
Michigan avenue, is correspondent. 

KANKAKEE, ILL.—Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Homan avenue, Chicago, will build an addi- 


other metal products by V. 
Murphy, W. J. 


Thompson. Charles F. 


tion to its stove plant. 

KEWANEE, ILL.—Kewanee Safe Co., 520 
Commercial street, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture safes and safety 
Whitmore, Daniel 


Thomas 


receptacles by Ralph D 
Bauer and taymond B. Glidden. 
J Welch, Savings 3ank building, Kewanee, 18 
correspondent 

MELROSE PARK, IIil.—Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., 208 South LaSalle street, 
Chicago, will build a structural steel plant 
350x360 feet here. 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Fansteel Products 


Co., radio equipment, will build a 2-story plant 


100 x 100 feet. Frank D. Chase Ine., 720 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is archi- 
tect 


ALEXANDRIA, IND.—Meyers Machine Co. 
has been incorporated to manufacture auto- 
matic glass-making machinery by D. S. Meyers, 
D. S. Meyers Jr. and George T. Meyers. 

ANDERSON, IND.—Ames Shovel & Tool Co. 
will build a Il-story addition to its plant 80x 
200 feet on North Anderson street. Forge 
shop equipment will be installed. 

ELKHART, IND.—Bakstad Machinery Co. 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares no par 
value to deal in roadbuilding and other ma- 
chinery by M. M. Bakstad, and W. McK. 
White. 

EVANSVILLE IND.—-Chicago & 


32 South Michigan avenue 


Eastern 
Illinois railroad 
Chicago, will build a l-story forge and black- 
smith shop at its yards here 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Metal Trading Co. 
has been incorporated to deal in machinery 
Frank J. Viehmann, Adolph 


Seidensticker and Frank Seidensticker. 


and tools by 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Ross Gear & Tool Co., 
Eighth and Heath streets, will build a 1- 
story plant 55x100 feet. W. Scholer is archi- 
tect. 

MUNCIE, IND.—Vulcan Metals Process 
Corp. has been incorporated with 1500 shares 
no par value to manufacture iron, steel and 
other metals by Lewellyn Jones, Walter L. 
Nelson J. C. Harris and J. A. Mouch. 

PERU, IND.—J. Miller will build a 1-story 
machine shop 45x132 feet. O. F. Cook, Ko- 
komo, Iad., is architect. 

PLYMOUTH, IND.—Plymouth Metal-Work- 
ing Co., manufacturer of radiators, will build 
an addition 60x161 feet to double its present 
output. W. B. Michel is manager. 

VEEDERSBURG, IND.—Globe Railway 
Equipment Co., St. Louis, is building a plant 
here for the manufacture of patent car door 
hangers, spring track devices and other 
specialties. 

NEW ORLEANS—American Sheet Metal 
Works, George Koehler secretary, 3500 South 
Carrollton avenue, has let contract to Joseph 
Fromherz, Inc., Title Guarantee building, for 
a l-story sheet metal plant. 

BALTIMORE—Maryland Meter Works, E. S. 
Dickey manager, 309 East Saratoga street, is 
considering plans for a 6-story plant 80 x 200 
fot. TF WW, 
architect. 

BOSTON—Atlantic Works, 80 Border street, 
East Boston, is building a 1-story machine 
shop 100 x 120 feet. 

BOSTON—Underwood Machinery Co., 110 
Mount Vernon street, South Boston, will build 
a 2-story addition and l-story new building. 


Pietsch, American building, is 


BOSTON—Nu-Way Oil Heating Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture oil burning equipment by Edward J. 
Dowd president, 88 Pleasant street, Brookline, 
Mass., Francis J. Kirby treasurer, 146 Ham- 
mond street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

BOSTON—J. J. Shannon Co. has been in- 
incorporated with 500 shares no par value to 
manufacture typewriters and machinery by 
Oliver A. Wyman president and treasurer, 613 
Old South building, A. A. Wyman and T. E. 
Moisan. 

BOSTON—Endurance Mfg. Co. Inc. has been 
incorporated with $105,000 capital to manu- 
facture batteries and other metal products by 
Joseph J. Lane president and treasurer, 110 
Pembroke street, ©. G. Olliver and William 
Crozier. 

LOWELL, MASS.—Pollard Co. Inc. has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
ture lunch cars and other vehicles by Wilson 
H. Pollard president, Joseph E. Carroll treas- 
urer, 295 Appleton street, and R. Arthur 
Pollard. 

SOUTH QUINCY, MASS.—Matheson Machine 
Shop, Water street, will build a 1-story plant 
30 x 100 feet and 16 x 50 feet. Batty & 
Gallagher Inc., 13 Temple street, Quincy, Mass., 
are architects. 

TURNER FALLS, MASS.—Electric Steel 
Products Co. will rebuild burned portion of 
its foundry building recently damaged. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Graton & Knight 
Mfg. Co., Frank H. Willard general man- 
ager, will rebuild burned portion of its belt- 
ing plant. 
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CHARLOTTE, MICH.—-Hancock Mfg. Co 
automobile hardware, J. C. Scott secretary, is 
building a l-story addition 100 x 240 feet. 

DETROIT—Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co. 
will build an addition to its plant from 
plans being prepared by Mildner & Eisen, 
Detroit. 

DETROIT—U. S. Commercial Body Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to man- 
ufacture machinery by Allen Mosher, 1130 
Parker avenue, Frances J. Mosher and G 
Ogden Ellis. 

DETROIT—Epworth Mfg Co. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to operate 
a machine shop by Theodore V. McDonald, 
11694 Cascade avenue, S. Grant McDonald 
and William M. McDonald 

KANSAS CITY, MO Bunker-Clancey Mfg. 
Co., 1110 Woodland avenue, has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
metal and wood products by C. A. Bunker 
and J. A. Clancy. 

ST. LOUIS—Star Mfg. Co. has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by John E. 
Taylor, 4741 Lewis street. 

ST. LOUIS—Chart-O-Meter Co. has _ been 
incorporated to manufacture cloth measuring 
machines by W. Wintz, 342 Humphry street. 

ST. LOUIS—Barron-Wrape Co. has _ been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital to manufac- 
ture electrical appliances by Louis E. Ma- 
ginnis, 5940 Woodland street. 

MILES CITY, MONT.—Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul railroad will enlarge its shops and 
add six boilers to its power plant. 

BRIDGEPORT, NEBR.—Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad will build a 1l-story loco- 
motive repair shop for which equipment will 
be required. 

MANCHESTER, N H.—Manchester Trac- 
tion Light & Power Co. has given contract to 
Morton C. Tuttle Co., Boston, for a 2200- 
horsepower hydro-electric station. 

CAMDEN, N. J.--Stanton Forging Co. Inc., 
Everett and German streets, Henry D. Rutter 
president, manufacturer of forgings, has let 
contract to Lewis T. West for an addition 50 
x 50 feet to its forging department 

GLOUCESTER, N. J.—Empire Tool Corp. 
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has been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture tools by Marsden B. Chandler, 
Robert J. Lantry, New York; Marguerite M. 
Risdorf, Brooklyn. Wood, Stickles & Candler, 
New York, are attorneys 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.—Victor Metal Works 
Inc. has been incorporated with $50,000 to 
deal in metal products by Harold Victor, Long 
Branch; Sidonia S. Gorsky and Harry Mai- 
man, Brooklyn, N. Y. Salvatore F. LaCorte, 
Elizabeth, N. J., is attorney 

NEWARK, N. J.--Franklin Appliance C« 


208 Sylvan avenue, recently incorporated, will 


manufacture electric irons and other house- 
hold appliances 

BATAVIA, N. Y.—Batavia & New York 
Woodworking Co. will build an addition 200 
feet long for fireproofing treatment of wood. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital. by C. F. Hotchkiss, R. M. Gaffney and 
C. H. Thompson. Jenkins, Deyo & Hitchcock, 


Ringhampton, are attorneys 


Thompson Rubbing 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.-——-Serrao Bearing Corp. 
has been incorporated with $3000 capital to 
manufacture axles and shafts by A. Serrao, 
N. Cancelia and R. M. Ross. M. N. Green- 
hall, 350 Fulton street, is attorney. 

BUFFALO—kKittinger 
building a fireproof addition to its plant. 

BUFFALO—Altman Purchasing Syndicate 
has been incorporated with 5000 shares 
no par value to manufacture vacuum cleaners 
by E. H. Atman, and E. W. Sauerwein. 
M. M. Cohen, Buffalo, is attorney. 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—Kelsey & Sinclair has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital and 75 


Furniture Co. is 


shares no par value to manufacture machin- 
ery by H. M. Kelsey, W. A. Sinclair and 
M. H. Cyphers. H. L. Haskins, Hempstead, 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Pierce Bearing Corp. has been 
incorporated with 200 shares no par value to 
manufacture motors by W. S. Pierce Jr., J. G. 
Peet and F. C. Nicodemus Jr. Pierce & 
Greer, 37 Wall street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK~—Kotten Machine Co. has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by G. W. 
Knappman, T. F. Vierow and R. C. Smith. 


Medina, Sherpick & McKee, 165 Broadway, 
are attorneys. 
NEW YORK—Becker Novelty Mfg. Corp. 


has been incorporated with 200 shares no par 


value to manufacture metal goods by V 
Backer, M. Backer and W. Naftal. J. Jd. 
Lazaroe, 25 West Forty-third street, iS at- 
torney. 

ROCHESTER N Y Rainbow Appliance 


Corp., 11 Hand street, has been incorporated 
with $400,000 capital to manufacture automatic 
ironers, continuing an existing business 

ROCHESTER, N Y.—Will-Du-More Oil 
Burner has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture oil burning devices by 
L. F. Dustin, M. E. Dustin and A. C. Wil- 
leea. Forsythe & Forsythe, Rochester, are 
attorneys. 

RALEIGH, N. C 
ment Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by J. Milton Gutliff and Herman E 
Wood. 

MINOT, N D.—-Northwest Machine Shop 
F. E. Harrison president, will build a 1l-story 
plant 100 x 100 feet 

AKRON, O.—National Standard Co has 
given contract to the Austin Co. for a plant 
70x260 feet for manufacture of jacks and 


Carolina Electrical Equip- 


pumps. 

CANTON, O.—Book Roller Bearing Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
J. F. Strough, A. Lynch, William A. Brooks. 
James K. Lynch and M. E. Taggart. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Goldsmith Metal Lath 
Co., Max S. Goldsmith president, Third street 
and Eggleston avenue, is having plans drawn 
for a l-story plant 80x300 feet at Orient and 
Chickering avenues. 

CLEVELAND—Forest City Foundry Co. has 
given contract to H. G. Slatmyer Co., 203 
Lakeside avenue, for a 1-story addition 60x 
152 feet. 


DAYTON O.—Boynton Pneumatic Brake 


Co. has been incorporated with 1000 shares 
no par value by G. T. Boynton, A. C. Goetz, 
F. P. Speiss Jr., F. M Wilson and F. 
Schnebly. 

DELAWARE, O.—Delaware Brass Co., Har- 


rison street, J P. Slater general manager, 





OUTHERN TESTING LAB- 

ORATORIES INC., Birming- 

ham, Ala., has moved 
into its new building at 2227 
First avenue South, which it 
has purchased and fitted for 
laboratory use. J. F. Carle is 
president and William Makemson 
is vice president. 


* * . 


Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has occupied new offices 
in the Capitol building, 322 
Asylum street. 


* ~« * 


J. E. Windell Machine Mfg. 
Co., formerly of Worcester, Mass., 
has moved to North Grafton, 
Mass., where operations will be 





Industrial Business Changes 


resumed shortly. John E. Win- 
dell is president. 
~ * * 

Wilson Iron Works, Los 
Angeles, has moved to 1137 
West Twenty-fifth place. 

* * a 

Thistle Wire Works Co, plant, 
Pittsfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
wire screens for paper mills, has 
been sold to George Roberts Jr. 

G. L. Anderson Brass Works 
Inc., Birmingham, Ala., has 
changed its name to Anderson 
Brass Works Inc. 


* * * 


Adams Starke Co. Inc., recently 
incorporated at Brooklyn, N. Y., 


is a merger of the Adams Gal- 
vanized Corp. and the Adolf 
Starke Co. The company will 
continue the manufacture of 
spikes, bolts, washers and_ tie 
bolts. 

Rajah Auto Supply Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., has been succeeded 
by the Rajah Co., which will 
continue the manufacture’ of 
spark plugs and other auto- 
David B. Mills, 
president and majority owner, 
has sold his interest and is re- 
tiring. Robert A. Bell is presi- 
dent, Wilbur D. Washburn treas- 
urer, George Berthold vice presi- 
Elizabeth G. Keeler 


motive supplies. 


dent and 


secretary. 
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ron an anganese res and Minerals 
FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Iron Ore ' Manganese Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
Old range bessemer, 511%4 per 2 tained 
RE. SEO - icnsenttomniomesumibinneeess $4.55 Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to = 
Mesabi bessemer, 514% per cent OE POP CO cnnicnnnieinnnn 10.00 to 11.00 og minimum, 47 per cent, 32 to 35 cents 
OSS ELE AA 2 PED 4.40 , ndian, minimum 47 per cent...32 to 35 cents 
Old range nonbessemer, 51% North African low phosphor- 9.25 to 9.75 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
Sr OG THON” sctssreicteectne 4.40 US =—_ateseececnoncereccsocenssaconecsesresonesesens ’ o -f ee SRR SE SE. Ny ee nominal 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per Swedish and Norwegian low 
EL conipemeincninn 4.25 phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 Fluor Spar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES Swedish foundry or basic, 66 58 ant 3 ane dae 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- a 2 a. er ee 9.00 to 9.50 Bd P mt 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish found basic, 50 fashed gravel, Kentucky and 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 “te 64 per GORE ecuns: eres 8.75 to 9.25 Illinois mines, per net ton..$17.50 to 18.00 
BOP = COIR: . savccnnenscdncecatenintnael 9.00 to 10.50 Washed gravel, imported duty 
Copper free low phosphorus , North African foundry and paid eastern tidewater, per 
53 to 65 per Cent ........cccrccoee nominal basic 50 to 54 per cent........ 8.50 to 9.50 CER. ccinienianieiidicndind 16.50 to 17.75 
will build an addition to its plant. claiming plant, Second and Wyoming streets, City Railroad Co., R. C. Gowdy chief engi- 
JACKSON, O.—Crown Pipe & Foundry Co. costing $6000. neer, Denver, Colo., will build a 5-stall round- 
will build a plant here for manufacture of PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $6000 fac- house here. 
castings. tory building for the estate of G. G. Thomp- FORT WORTH, TEX.—Martin Mfg. Co. has 


SPENDER, O.—Firestone Valve Cap Co. 8, 310 Cherry street, has been awarded been incorporated with $10,000 capita! to 
has been incorporated with $30,000 capital by F. G. English & Sons, 1606 North Carlisle manufacture revolving cultivator and plant 
J. H. Firestone, J. B. Firestone, G. L. Ben- treet. thinner, by W. A. Martin and T. S. Wade. 
ford, E. M. Armstrong and O. D. Firestone. PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a _ $100,000 HOUSTON, TEX.—Markle Steel Co. has 

TOLEDO, O.—Standard Electric Stove Co., manufacturing building for the Yarnell Paint been incorporated with 10,000 shares no par 
S. L. Kelly president, 1720 North Twelfth Co., Fifty-fifth and Grays streets, has been value by C. M. Markle, Elizabeth Markle and 
street, is considering plans for a plant at awarded to the William Steele & Sons Co., Charles Muir. 

Oakwood and Hawthorne avenues. 219 North Broad street. HOUSTON, TEX.—Unit Mfg. Co., H. E. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Edwards Ice Machine PHILADELPHIA—Jacobs Bros. Motor Co., Dickinson president, has moved plant and 
Co. has leased a plant at Emeryville, Calif., Winona and Morris streets, has awarded a equipment from San Antonio to Houston, with 
and will equip it for the manufacture of contract for a $20,000 repair shop and service temporary plant at 4815 Harrisburg boule- 


heavy refrigerating machinery. station to Carr & Courtnay, 3025 Poplar vard. Additional equipment is being installed. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA.—Ingram-Richardson *‘T®e* HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Terminal Ware- 
Co., College Hill, enameled iron goods, will PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been . house & Cold Storage Co. has been incorpo- 


build two additions, 50 x 60 feet and 96 x awarded for a $60,000 factory building for rated with $1,300,000 capital by R. H. Baker, 
25 feet. J. E. Martsolf, 512 Third avenue, Joseph A. Foster & Sons, Lippincott street, Houston, Tex., and Harvey Miller, Philadel- 
New Brighton, Pa., is architect. to the H. M. Wilson Co., Peoples Bank build- phia. Contract had been let to Hewitt 
ing. Construction Co., Houston, Tex., for 6-story 
PHILADELPHIA—RBids are being asked on cold storage warehouse on North Jacinto street. 
structural steel for the proposed addition to 
the plant of the Philadelphia Gear Works, 


EAST BRADFORD, PA.—Midwest Steel & 
Supply Co., John Hillstrom manager, has let 
LUBBOCK, TEX.—Texas Technological col- 
lege has let contract to J. B. Maxey for a 


contract to Simonson & Lundgren, East Brad- 


ford, for a 1-story plant. 


Richmond and _ Tioga streets. Morris W. : kei 
ERIE, PA.—Metric Metal Works will build Gastor, architect, has completed plans for machine shop building to cost $15,000. 
an addition to its plant here. the structure, which will cost $200,000. NOCONA, TEX.—Beck Machine & Boiler 
HAZLETON, PA. Benjamin Auto Parts POLAND. PA. Shamokin Coal & Coke Co., te cing Peso ey $50,000 cap- 
. , al by O. V. Bee Y : 
Co., 19 West Hemlock street, will build a 1- 311 Ross street, Pittsburgh, will build sev- - see ec — ran astup 
story plant 72 x 85 feet at Pine and Maple .,4) buildings, including 2-story shop 43x60 SAN ANGELO, TEX.—-San Angelo Foundry 


streets. feet, blacksmith shop 52x151 feet and others, © Machine Co. has been incorporated with 


JEANETTE. PA.—Pittsburgh Engineering G. S. Baton Co., First National Bank building, *4°-900 capital by Johanna Willig, Robert 


Co. will build a foundry and storage plant Pittsburgh, is engineer. Willig and A. A. Koch. 


110x110 feet. E. W. Eckert, 420 Y street, WARREN, PA.—Warren Tank Car Co. has SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—Griffin Wheel 
Derry, Pa., is architect. given contract to Rogers Structural Steel Co., ©®- i8 building carwheel manufacturing plant 

MILL HALL, PA.—Burned portion of plant Corry, Pa. for a factory addition. at Eighth West and Eighth North streets where 
of Mann Edge Tool Co. will be rebuilt. John CHATTANOOGA. TENN.—American Hoist 14 acres has been bought. General offices of 
M. Stevens, Lewiston, Pa., is president. Corp.,. 518 Hamilton National Bank building, the company are at 332 South Michigan 


; boule i, Chicago. 
PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been placed O. B. Gladish manager, is building plant to seers = 


with the Phoenix Bridge Co. for structural manufacture 100 hoists monthly. _NORFOLK, VA.- The Virginia Power & 

steel for subway repair shops in this city. CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—National Products "lectric Co. is inquiring for structural steel 
PHILADELPHIA—The National Carbon, Co. Carter and Twelfth streets, C. D. Martin * © Bower hence entensicn. 

Cambria and Richmond streets, has awarded president, is building two additions, 100 x 100 ANACORTES, WASH.—Herman Beiring and 


a contract for a $30,000 plant to the Central feet and 65 x 100 feet. Present plant will be Arthur Richmond, Tacoma, have leased a site 
of half an acre from Gus Hensler, Anacortes, 


Concrete Co., Drexel building. used for storage. 
: : and have given contract to L. A. Farmer for 
PHILADELPHIA—Connery & Co. Inc., JACKSON, TENN.—Wood Portable Fire Es- naantied £ timmy olahi ; 
° . ¢ . ° " erection oO a ounary yliant. 
boilermakers, Second street are taking cape Co., 432 East Deadrick avenue, Joseph C. Rtas 
sub-bids on a plant addition and office build- Wood president, is seeking plant and will in- SEATTLE—Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co. has 


ing, three stories high, 50x250 feet, of brick, stall presses, drill presses, lathes, geat cut- bought a site of four acres on the Duwamish 


stone and concrete. ters and shapers for the manufacture of fire river and will move its present plant there. 
PHILADELPHIA—American Heat Treating  ©Scapes. SEATTLE—Pioneer Enameled Steel Products 
Co., Lancaster *avenue and Fifty-first street, MARYVILLE, TENN.—Shriver Foundry Co. Corp. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
has bought the plant of the McHatton Found- Will build a foundry building 80x150 feet to tal by A. H. Jahns, Jacob Heib and associates. 
ry Co., 1500 Washington avenue, and will Yeplace building recently burned. SEATTLE—Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
establish itself there. MEMPHIS, TENN.—W. C. Ellis & Sons, 4301 Ninth avenue northwest, has given con- 
PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Rapid 245 South Front street, will build a_ 1-story tract to the Austin Co. for a_ transformer 
Transit Co., 1820 Dauphin street, will start machine shop. plant. 
work at once on alterations to its waste re AMARILLO, TEX.—Forth Worth & Denver SEATTLE—Seattle Chain & Mfg. Co., 6921 
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East Marginal way, has let contract for a 1- 
story addition 50x56 feet to G. Kilgren Co., 
Mutual Life Building. 

TACOMA, WASH.-—Hague Auto & Machine 
Works, C. and G. A. 
adjoining its plant and will 


Hague owners, has 
bought property 

enlarge its works. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
f electric ranges, is having 


Armstrong Mfg 
Co., manufacturer o 
plans prepared for enlargement of its plant. 
Financing has been accomplished. 
ANTIGO, WIS.—Jos. E. Nelson & 
3240 South Michigan Chicago, have 
taken the 
$60,000 steam power plant for the Chicago & 


Sons, 
avenue, 
general contract to build a new 
division 


chief 


Northwestern Railroad Co. at its 


headquarters here. W. J. Towne is 
engineer. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Galloway-West 
Co., dairy products, has let the general con- 
tract to the Tallmadge Construction Co., 214 
Mason street, Milwaukee, for the construction 
of a new dry milk plant costing about $80,- 
000 with machinery and equipment. 

JANESVILLE, WIS. 
central hydroelectric generating plant of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis., 
at Janesville has been started. It will cost 
$75,000. Mead & Seastone, Madison, 
are the engineers in charge. E. J. Kallevang, 
Madison, is chief engineer of the company. 


Reconstruction of the 


about 


LACROSSE, WIS. Gillet 
and Caledonia streets, is building an addition 
82x140 feet, contract to F. R. Schwalbe & 
Sons, 414 Rivioli building. 

MAUSTON, WIS.—R. H. Davis & Son, 
operating a water power and flour mill plant, 


Motometer Co., 


have let contracts for the construction of a 
new hydroelectric plant which will be utilized 
current production. 


largely for commercial 


It will cost about $60,000. 

MILWAUKEE. 
the Jambor Tool & Stamping Co., 1261 Thir- 
tieth street, for the construction of a shop 


Contracts have been let by 


CW 


SLITTING MACHINES—A bulletin by the 
Blake & Johnson Co., 


high-speed type 


Waterbury, Conn., de- 
scribes its light slitting ma- 
chines for belt or 


cations are presented. 


motor drive. Full specifi- 


ALLOYS—American fjoron Products Co 
Inc., Buffalo, has issued a 


describing the various nonferrous alloys manu- 


60-page booklet 


factured by this firm These alloys may be 
used for alloying, deoxidizing and for solidi- 


fying purposes 

SANDERS AND GRINDERS—Motor driven 
sanders, grinders and bandsaws are 
Porter-Cable Machine 


These machines may be 


shown in 
a pamphlet issued by the 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y 


used in pattern shops, machine shops, box fac- 
tories and furniture factories 
STAINLESS IRON—Bethlehem § Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa., has issued a booklet giving 
° 


the properties, composition and application of 
stainless iron and steel manufactured by it. 


Instructions for working and engineering 


data are given 


CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS Single 
stage centrifugal air compressors or blowers 


as produced by the General tlectric Co 
Schenectady, N. Y 


bulletin just 


are described in detail 


in a issued by that company, 


with ratings and other engineering data. 


COMPRESSORS— Air 


PORTABLE 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.0.b. works 


Pennsylvania, No. 1 cece. $40.00 to 48.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 35.00 to 38.00 
Ohio, No. 1 a . 40.00 to 43.00 
35.00 to 40.00 
40.00 to 48.00 
35.00 to 38.00 
--. 40.00 to 48.00 

. 38.00 to 40.00 
40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, esseceenseesserevere 80-00 to 88.00 
Maryland, No. 1 cee 40.00 to 45.00 
Maryland, No. 2 ae .. 86.00 to 40.00 
Georgia and Ala. No. 1.... 40.00 to 45.00 





Illinois, No. 
Kentucky, 
Kentucky, 
Missouri, 








Georgia and Ala. No. 2.... 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 43.00 
2 eee ae 52.00 
Birmingham 50.00 





MAGNESITE BRICK 


Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
ae. a @ , eee 65.00 to 70.00 


CHROME BRICK 


(Per Net Ton) 
DB BY BY verecccceceseesereeeee 45.00 to 50.00 











addition, 60 x 65 feet, 1-story and part base- 
ment. 

RACINE, WIS. Boring & 
Co. is considering plans for an addition to its 


Harvey Forging 


plant for larger production of automobile 


bumpers. 
RACINE, WIS. 

thur R. Janes president, has let contract to 

Nelson & Co. for a l-story addition 110x220 


foundry to be 


Standard Foundry Co., Ar- 


feet for foundry use, present 


converted into cleaning room. 


STOUGHTON, WIS.--MeNally-Tollefson 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital and 1000 shares no par value to 
machine shop. by 


operate a foundry and 





Nelle W. Tollefson. E. M. 
E. McNally. 

TREGO, WIS.(Washburn County)—The Wis- 
Hydroelectric Co., E. J. 
Amery, Wis., 
for a new hydroelectric plant on the Namaka- 


Tollefson and John 


consin Schreider, 


president, has placed contracts 


gon river at this point. It will cost about 
£100,000. 

Business in Canada 
EDMONTON, ALTA.—Maple Leaf Steel 
Mills Ltd. has been incorporated to manu- 


facture iron and steel products with $500,000 
Poirer, Robert H. C. 
others. 


capital stock, by Paul E. 
Taylor and 
ALTA. 
incorporated to take over 


Harrison, George W. 

MEDICINE HAT, 
Co. Ltd. has been 
McElroy the rolling mill in 
Medicine Hat and manufacture iron and 
steel products, with $150,000 capital and 1500 
shares of no par value, by Larmour Soliague, 


Western Steel 


from Lewis A. 


John Alex McEvoy, Agnes Moulton and 
others. 
GUELPH, ONT.—The Guelph Spring & 


Axle Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture and deal in iron and steel products, 
with $63,000 capital and 6000 shares of no 
par value. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Foley Red Lake Gold 
Mines Ltd. has been 
smelt and refine ore, metals and minerals 
with 200,000 shares without par value by 
Gerald N. Purcell, John D. Currie, Wm. H. 
Doughty and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Royal Bank has 
awarded a contract to the Dominion Bridge 
Co. for the steel work in a new bank build- 
ing 23 Notre 
James streets to be completed by May 1, 1928. 

QUEBEC, QUE.—The Provincial Department 
of Public Works has Rous- 
seau Ltd. a contract for the construction of 


incorporated to mine, 


stories at Dame and _ “St. 


awarded T. E. 


a steel bridge 300 feet long across Riviere du 
Lou at St. George Beauce to cost $60,000. 


rade Publications 


ors of portable type, operated by electric mo- 
tors are featured in a bulletin by the Sulli- 
van Machinery Co., Chicago These are a 
new type of compressor just placed on the 
market. They are of 103 and 206 cubic feet 


capacity 


Pattern letters 


LETTERS AND FIGURES 


and figures of variou size and styles are 
shown in a catalog issued by H. W. Knight 
& Son, Seneca Falls, N. Y 4 sample board 
of aluminum containing 25 styles in half-inch 
izes aids considerably in selecting the style of 
letter for the purpose in hand 


BROACHING 


broaching machine made by the 


MACHINE—A high speed 
Oilgear Co., 
Milwaukee, is described in a bulletin just is- 
sued. It contains a new application of the 
company’s hydraulic pump as the power uni 
smooth 


which is claimed to give high efficiency 


operation and ease of control Blueprint de- 


tail of the machine is given. 


ALLOY STEEL—tThe Kinite Corp., Milwau- 


kee, has issued a bulletin describing its cast 


steel alloy for which is claimed a great resist- 


ance to wear, dense, close grain and long 
wear in dies and tools It is lustrated by 
halftones of various forms in which it 


ised, with some account of performance un- 


der heavy use 


STEEL 


Advertising steel as a building ma- 


terial is the subject of a broadside issued by 


the American Institute of Steel Construction. 


It is illustrated by numerous halftones show- 


ing how steel erectors are using signs on their 
work, both painted and electric, to impress 
on the public the advantages of this form of 


material 


RIDDLES 


portable riddles are shown in a folder published 


Motor-driven and _  hand-operated, 


by th Adaptable Molding Machine Co., Birm- 
inghan England The riddle rides on a 
rocker frame which is connected to a fly 
wheel that keeps the riddle oscillating. Clain 
for a larger quantity of sand riddled with 
less energy than hand ri ing are put forth 





MOLDING MACHINES—Jolt squeeze, plain 
jolt, combination jolt and power squeeze with 
electric draw molding machines ir 


pattern 


portable and heavy duty types are shown i! 
a catalog published by the William H. Nicholl 
Brooklyr Bis. .ts 


pacities of the 


Sizes and ca- 


machines are given and the 


from actual installations 


illustrations are 


LUMBER—Sugar Pine Sales Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has published an 18-page catalog de- 
scribing sugar pine from forest to finished 
product in the pattern shop. Physical proper- 


ties, methods of manufacturing into lumber, 

grades and recommendations for use are given. 

Illustrations show the various types of patterns 
a 


] nee sil 
ised successfully 


where this lumber has been 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER PLANTS — 
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Boiler Plant of By-Products Coke Corporation, Chicago. Freyn-Design 


This Company has designed and constructed 
Industrial Power and Boiler Plants totalling 
in value over Twelve Million Dollars. 


Let us work with you. 


FREYN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consultants—Engineers—Contractors 
310 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


























Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
\-inch ... ppeminaionn Dp 19 
% and %- -inch . on 2 
-inch 56 42% 
%-inch 60 48% 
1 to 38-inch siete Me 50% 
SINE. ‘siietiiiedestintbontnitsncseneaneecbence 55 43% 
2% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to &-inch ...... 56 431 
9 and 10-inch. ...... 54 41 
11 and 12-inch 58 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Be | en 60 48% 
2-inch ....... 41 
2% to 6-inch... 67 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
\%-inch ...... | 24% 
% and %- inch .... an Os 80 
SS 53 42 
-inch .... 58 47 
1 to 1&- inch — 49 
en 61 60 
2-inch .... 3 42% 
2 to 4-inch 57 46 
4 to 6-inch a. 45 
7 to 8-inch ....... a 89% 
9 and 10-inch ee 82% 
11 and 12-inch 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
\%-inch ........ iniinaneians tae 82% 
% to 1\%- inch . : — 85% 
eS ra | | 87% 
SS ee 41 82% 
: to 4-inch ... ww 48 34% 
to 6-inch ... 42 83 
7 to 8-inch 88 25 





(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 56 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS 







Butt Weld 
% and th een +11 +89 
\%-inch “ 22 2 
S&-ineh  ............ a 28 11 
ee ae 80 18 


Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch 


Upon application 
2-inch 7 


23 





2% to 6-inch ....... i an rf 
8 to 6-inch ......... ems 28 18 
Mie AMINED ecssnsinenesisincinlet 26 1) 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
YM and %-INCH......- ene +19 bi 





EEE 21 
+ iaaiaentinilien 28 12 
YE ey 30 14 
Lap Weld 
2- inch scilccntteonnsseaniaimiacentanibialiiile 23 7 
2 to 4-inch .... 29 15 
4 to 6-inch .... 28 14 
7 to &-inch ..... 21 7 
9 to 12-inch 16 2 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 








y-inch +59% 
%-inch +40 
l-ineh ........ +46 
14-inch +40 
1%-inch +39 
wenn Weld 

2 and 2% inches... w. $18 +265 
8 to 4-inch ........... . +8 +17 
4% to 6-inch + 9 +18 
B-INCH  ...00000 +12 


(Note—Large “jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, & and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap Welded) 








2 and 2%-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 83 off 
8-inch ... pee ' 





4% to 3%-inch . 
4 to 13-inch . 

(Note—Additional “discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 








1%-inch ......... +22 
1%-inch .... siiahidacieiastpuiiniasedliiidiaiiianvia +12 
2 and 2%- inch .... in ee 
2% to 38-inch ........ a 8 
8% to 4%-inch 5 





(Note— Additional discourts of 2 or 8 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 














l-inch ... 56 off 
1% oe ‘1%- inch 48 off 
1\%-inch edad 32 off 
2 and 2%-inch. ............... 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch ... .. 85 off 
83-inch ..... pina: aa 
8% and 3%-inch 43 off 
ee 46 off 
GEE, GB Gem GeBCOe: csicicesccienccccesvnccscorssscnzees 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
2 and 2%-inch .......... 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch ... .. 88 off 
En .. 44 off 
8% and $%-inch ... ” .. 46 off 
Sao .. 49 off 
4%, 6 and 6-inch 44 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 8 
extra 6 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........60 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.80 to 0.40 per cent...... 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Outside diameter Gage Price 
12-gage 14\%e 
. ll-gage 15e 





.. 10-gage 16¢ 
. 12-gage 16¢ 
ll-gage 17e 
10-gage 18¢ 
7-gage 88e¢ 
9-gage 50c 
9-vare 52¢ 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths 


> ae 
Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates. tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922. or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 





ESN 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
DARIEN: eicnesnincagninssntenntasiabsanietnele=sapebltihlashaee -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
ID. . vnucathsiapsenssennsinmueiintaninss -lBe 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
TIIIN _.. cnsictiesshincsdbicdnedned eaieiaiineeedniamsonmeieniiiiaatn .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
DOIN - iccinccpeniiniansltainaateiepiaeansiuitnaaanaiaiiencaneadine -50¢ 





Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 


Over 8&4 inches to and including 96 
DRNRIIIT iach dictissunspacakandsaciigaininimaeteminainaesngtnies .20¢ 

Over 96 inches to and including 100 
SOUIINIIIE: -. Ganiisabichucsnidinesavictonasiibanasns Gcodsetsbinainncs .80¢ 


Over 100 inches add .385¢ to width ex- 
tras for plates %-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than \%-inch gage, to and 
including s-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............  .20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %%-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 4-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 17.66 
pounds per square FOOT  .......cccececccesees .20¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
BID scissaiiscepinscnnntitasenininaindieadenscns 


QUALITIES 


Pressing steel -10¢ 
Flange steel (boiler grade) Se ee .15c 
Ordinary firebox steel ............. 
Stillbottom steel ................... 
Locomotive firebox steel lad 
EIINIIII  sinvqdessunieinatlbethsncictpunstthiadstalabisente 
Hull materia] subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
i ee eee | 
High tensile hull steel subject to 
U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
a a RAT Re 1.00¢ 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
— Specifications, classes A and 
aieialistesicheans Soibieinaeb edenaaciicsScssascanbbenttsscuvtic 1.60¢ 
Holl plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 











Floor Plates 
IT NR on acacimieinetpebabeuse 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 


GEE MOMOUIIORIIN eisriarisdcnctcciscecscsancccrndocrccnnse No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd's or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 8 feet inclusive............ .10¢ 





Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive... .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.. -50¢ 
SIE MOD ice, sain oaliaiiiccaranoceuiacctnahadcacts 1.55¢ 


Over 80 feet to. “100 ‘feet inclusive...... .10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05¢ for 
every additiona) 2 feet or fraction thereof 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper — 
Additional extra .......... .10¢ 
Irregular isthe. 

With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles} 


ee 
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SIVYER <> CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Castings can 
be forged and welded 


WHY CASTING USERS 
TURN TO SIVYER 


This brake beam hanger for arch 
bar freight car trucks is but one 
of many parts that have been 
redeveloped by Sivyer to provide: 


greater strength and safety— 
lighter weight— 
easier and faster assembling. 


Castings users are finding that 
Sivyer methods and Sivyer Steels 
can often solve the problems of 
casting breakage, design, ma- 
chining costs, and excess weight. 
If you will send blue prints of 
the part giving trouble, we will 
make recommendations without 
obligating you in any way. 















A brake beam hanger 
for arch bar freight 
car trucks — cast in 
Sivyer Electric Steel. 





Greater Strength — 
Greater Safety—Lighter 
Weight—Easier Assembling 


Formerly, one large, heavy, malleable casting, with two 
arms fitting over each side of the truck bolster, was 
necessary. This casting weighed 32 pounds. It was excep- 
tionally hard to fit into the assembly—it necessitated 
the scrapping of the entire piece to replace one arm— 
it incurred the constant danger of breakage and con- 
sequently the derailment of the car. In Sivyer Steel, two 
small 12 pound castings, with but ¥% inch sections, carry 
the brake beam. Assembling is greatly simplified. Either 
hanger can be replaced without replacing the other. And 
breakage in service, and the consequent danger of derail- 
ment, is virtually eliminated. 
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ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. a 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

Internaitonal Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., i20 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
80 Church St., New York City. 
Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 


City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp., of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 
See STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Farrell- mag Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky 

Pittsburgh’ Malleable Iron Co., 
—, & Smallman Sts., Pitts- 
burg Pa. 

ea, Co., Oliver Bhldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, O 

ANTIGLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 


‘Where'lo Buy 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. If you don’t find what you 


want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. @Index to advertisements will give 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 








APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


AXLES 

— Steel Co., 
"a 

Carnegie Steel Co. 431 Car- 
negie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The, 3675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 


land, O. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

National Tube Co., Frick. Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ing Corp., Alliance, O. 


BALING PRESSES 

Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., $126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bethlehem, 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1190 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, 
Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


a. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
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BARS (Steel) 
— Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


a. 
— & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, 
1. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 

— Steel Works, Franklin, 


Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 

Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ince., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 13851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The. 
Canton, O. 


— CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
—— Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


Siietene Mfg. Co., Ironton St. 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 

cago, Il. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., The, 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Journal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 

Keystone Bronze Co., 39th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, J. 

Norma-Hoffman’ Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearings Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford ,Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1805 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 

ing 

Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 


Hinman, D. A. & Co. Sand- 


Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allistatter Co., Hamil- 

ton, 
Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 


Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co.,. Mid- 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Plant, 
The, Stanley Works, The, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massilton, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 100°, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, II. 

Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
3. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 

Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 














